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My DEAR GOVERNOR E|ARLE: 


I have the honor to transmit herewith the first general report 
of the Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and 
Relief, appointed by you to study and report on the problems 
of public assistance in this State and to propose a suitable 
program for the organization and administration of these 
services in the future. 

This report represents in all its essentials the unanimous 
conclusions of the Committee in respect to these problems, 
and it is presented with the earnest recommendation that 
prompt action be taken by the General Assembly in the direc- 
tion suggested by the Committee. 


Faithfully yours, 


HERBERT F’. GOODRICH, 
Chairman. 
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FOREWORD 


In two preliminary reports this Committee has discussed 
the crisis in the Pennsylvania relief situation occasioned by 
the exhaustion of State relief funds early in the past summer. 
It made specific recommendations for immediate legislative 
action, most of which were accepted in substance by the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its first special session, and it also recom- 
mended that a more thorough reorganization of public assist- 
ance services be undertaken at the next regular session of 
the Legislature. This, the first general report of the Com- 
mittee, presents the outlines of such a comprehensive perma- 
nent program of organization and administration in this field. 

The Committee has confined its studies and specific recom- 
mendations largely to the problems involved in helping needy 
persons in their homes, though it has considered the close 
relation of these problems to others in a general public welfare 
program, including the provision of adequate institutional 
and related care of the physically and mentally ill, the defec- 
tive and the delinquent. The Committee is convinced that 
the suitable and adequate development of the State’s other 
important welfare services will be greatly facilitated if public 
assistance of needy individuals and families at home in the 
community can be placed on a sound, stable and adequate basis. 

Likewise, while recognizing the close relationship between 
public assistance, as here defined, and other measures of social 
security, such as unemployment compensation, the Committee 
has refrained from making definite recommendations con- 
cerning administrative problems in these adjoining fields. It 
believes, however, that the program recommended in the 
public assistance fields affords a sound basis for cooperation 
with whatever administrative organization and policy may be 
set up in the field of social insurance. 

The Committee recognizes, also, that the problem of work 
relief, or the relation of a public work program to a relief 
program, is of great interest and importance. Since, however, 
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the Federal government has at present accepted exclusive 
responsibility for this form of activity and is apparently 
committed to the continuance of some responsibility at least 
so long as the present need lasts, the Committee has felt that 
plans for possible State administration in this field should be 
deferred until the outcomes of Federal experience and planning 
can be seen more clearly. Meantime, the coordination of 
assistance services in the State and in the county governments 
will permit careful study and planning in the future and the 
prompt adjustment of policy and organization to any program 
of public work that may be found advisable hereafter. 

It is obvious that no program of public assistance, however 
comprehensive, can claim any quality of finality or complete- 
ness. It must be subject to growth and change under the 
pressure of events and the tests of experience. The foundations 
of such a program, however, must be a balanced whole. The 
Committee hopes that its recommendations may be considered 
in that light, and that if modifications are proposed at the 
beginning—whether they affect particular groups of bene- 
ficiaries or particular elements of administration—they may 
be carefully examined as to their effect upon the like interests 
of other groups and upon the operation of the whole adminis- 
trative mechanism. 

This report presents a series of recommendations, with 
summary discussions of the basic data and argument upon 
which each rests. The detailed reports of most of the principal 
studies undertaken, with more exhaustive discussion of their 
meaning and implications, will be submitted later. A number 
of supplemental reports upon certain special problems, about 
which a final judgment may be decisively influenced by changes 
and experiments which are still in progress and under close 
observation, will also be submitted later. Drafts of specific 
legislation required to carry the principal recommendations 
into effect will be presented early in the Legislative session. 

The Committee defers specific estimates as to the appropria- 
tions required to maintain present services during the re- 
mainder of this fiscal year and during the next biennium. It 
wishes to avail itself of the latest current data as the basis 
of such proposals. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The problem of providing public aid for the relief of mem- 
bers of the community who are unable to maintain themselves 
and their dependents, is one of the most difficult and costly in 
the whole field of governmental action. It is not new, for the 
function of relief of the poor has been recognized for cen- 
turies as one of government’s fundamental obligations. The 
problem became intensified, however, during the economic de- 
pression when hundreds of thousands of persons in Pennsyl- 
vania became dependent upon public relief and unprecedented 
expenditures in their behalf became necessary. 

This experience, which brought the problem of public relief 
close to every citizen, either as taxpayer or beneficiary, and 
whether dependent for a living on daily earnings or on invest- 
ment and savings, has inevitably changed the point of view 
from which public aid has been organized and administered. 
Public assistance is now increasingly recognized as an act of 
enlightened self-interest on the part of the community, di- 
rected to conserving the powers of all its members, so that they 
may more fully discharge their proper responsibility to them- 
selves, to their dependents, and to the community of which 
they are a part. 

The problem, however, remains the same in its essentials, 
and it is subject to the same twin dangers as in the past, 
Public assistance may, if recklessly or inefficiently provided, 
undermine the initiative, the independence, and the sense of | 
personal responsibility of the recipient. The avoidance of this | 
outcome must always be an essential object of sound public 
policy. There is also, however, the danger of “pauperizing”’ the 
recipients of public aid through inadequate or belated help, by 
degrading their standard of living, undermining their health, 
and destroying ‘their hope of self-maintenance and their self- 
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' respect. The avoidance of this result is an equally vital object 


of constructive public policy. 

With the far-reaching expansion of public assistance serv- 
ices in recent years, there is a new need, therefore, and a new 
public demand that these problems, the protection of the com- 
munity against the increase of permanent dependency, and the 
protection of the individual member of the community against 
being forced into permanent dependency, shall be faced and 
mastered on a sensible and stable basis. Likewise the State 
needs to guarantee to the public the careful guardianship of 
the funds provided for relief with the certainty that they 
will be wisely spent for the purposes for which they are ap- 
propriated. 


The Present Situation 


The present public assistance and relief program in Penn- 
sylvania falls far short of these ideals. It presents a picture 
of appalling size, complexity and diversity as a result of 
patchwork development over many years. 

Nine different types of public assistance are administered in 
the local communities of the State through at least five and 
sometimes more independent local organizations* supervised 
by four independent State-wide governmental agencies.** A 
description of these services is included in Appendix One of 
this report, and the diversity of the program is discussed in 
Section I of the Second Preliminary Report published by this 


*These are: County or Area Emergency Relief Boards; Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Fund Boards (also administering old age assistance and blind 
pensions) ; County, Township, Borough, or District Poor Boards; 
County Commissioners; Juvenile Courts in some counties; and vari- 
ous local organizations (often under private auspices) administering 
the State’s program for veterans’ relief; also District offices of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

**These are: the State Department of Welfare, supervising administra- 
tion of mothers’ assistance, old age assistance, blind pensions and, in 
some measure, poor relief and child care; State Emergency Relief 
Board, administering unemployment relief; Veterans’ Commission, 
in the State Department of Military Affairs, supervising adminis- 
tration of veterans’ relief; and the State office of the Federal Works 
Progress Administration. 
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Committee, May 4, 1936. The scope of operations of these 
numerous services and the number of persons aided by them 
are indicated in the following tabulation: 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE BY TYPE 
OF ASSISTANCE 
OCTOBER 31, 1936 
OR THE NEAREST DATE THERETO* 


a ku ek u ly cough ES ol Me 1,554,900 
Assistance to the unemployed—Total adjusted because of 
overlapping payroll and relief reporting period ..... 1,345,800 


(Total with duplications ............. 1,356,000) 
State Emergency Relief Administration... 431,000 
pecera: wores Propram ...:.:........... 925,000 

(persons in families of wage earners 
on relief payrolls) 


ERM DS oe fon ns a Pd wie’ a Sc aw iw haneiw Phe 52,500 
LSS Oe ee ge, Cg eee ee 30,800 
ITER ee Al) htc g Scns Shapes ee wpinnns 9,400 
EERE os cae bh aadlayetelebitea's Rave obs emcee 8 4,200 
PINE PINE hoon a) LN! iid Mal es le ow ss ia alain we, 15,200 
mE MR PERE eh ES SS ans ah bs Raine Ge ow Wl crew ae 97,000 


The burden of support of this wide range of assistance 
services is borne by Federal, State and local governments, with 
no clear and logical plan of distribution of responsibility. The 
situation which now exists has grown up partially on the basis 
of historical tradition and partially as a matter of presumed 
expediency under the pressure of each new crisis or of one 
expansion of program after another. The following distribu- 
tion of these costs, on the basis of the most recent monthly 


*These figures, rounded to the nearest 100, are based on reports or 
special data from the State Emergency Relief Administration, and 
the Area Statistical Office, Federal Works Progress Administration, 
with duplications removed for the week ending October 17, 1936; 
Pennsylvania Veterans’ Commission, Department of Military Affairs; 
Bureau of Assistance, and Division of Community Work, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare; and data as of January 31, 1936, 
from questionnaires filled in by Directors of the Poor in the largest 
and in nearly all of the poor districts in Pennsylvania. Figures for 
dependent children are as of January 1, 1936. 

**This does not include persons in almshouses, numbering at this time 
about 13,500. 
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figures in each field of administration, gives an indication of 
the present strange pattern of financial support: 


EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
INCLUDING RELIEF PAYROLLS FOR FEDERAL WoRKS PROGRAM 
BY TYPE OF ASSISTANCE AND SOURCE OF FUNDS DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1936* 


Total 
expenditures, 
Federal, Federal State Local 
State expendi- expendi- expendi- 
Type of assistance and local tures tures tures 


State total including ex- 
penditures not allocat- 
able to counties ....$23,182,242 $15,860,170 $6,164,034 ($1,158,038) 
Aid to the unemployed: 
Relief payroll for Fed- 
eral Works Program. 15,185,930 15,185,930 
State Emergency Relief 
Administration ...... 5,236,890 5,236,890 
Assistance to others: 
Old Age Assistance 


Mane sues Shineiere 1,102,290 540,227 520,635 (41,428) 
Mothers’ Assistance 

Paria sie | ie dines ae 329,207 ici4 164,434 164,773 
Blind Pensions Fund... 338,454 134,018 204,441 
Veterans’ Relief ....... 37,634 37,634 


Poor Relief (including 
outdoor relief, aid 
to dependent children 
away from home, care 
in almshouses, some 
mental hospitals, et 
CEteba) ores aw ee eee s (951,837) (951,837) 


*The table was prepared from special data provided by State Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; the Area Statistical Office of the 
Works Progress Administration; Pennsylvania Veterans’ Commis- 
sion, Department of Military Affairs; Division of Assistance, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Welfare; and from the Pennsylvania Eco- 
nomic Council. Figures in parenthesis are partially estimated from 
data on an annual basis. One-twelfth of the annual expenditures for 
1934 were used for Poor Relief because 19385 information was not 
complete enough to use when this report was prepared. It will be 
complete, however, within a few weeks. 

**Wederal funds for reimbursing the State for Aid to Dependent Children 
(Mothers’ Assistance Fund) beginning with the October, 1936, payroll 
will total approximately $100,000 for that month. 
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In its preliminary reports this Committee recommended 
that the public assistance services of the State be reorganized 
and consolidated on a basis which will make reasonably equal 
and adequate provision throughout the State for all those in 
need of public aid, and will assure administration of this 
assistance in the most economical and effective way possible, 
by competent personnel, chosen and retained on the basis of 
merit only. The Committee also recommended that the State 
government continue to participate, both in financial support 
and in administration of these services. 

To permit the fulfilment of these purposes in actual practice, 
the Committee now presents more specific recommendations 
which are discussed at length in succeeding sections of this 
report. 


RECOMMENDATIONS and SUMMARIES 


I. THE FUTURE NEED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


That a State-wide program of public assistance and 
relief suitable to the present need and adjustable to 
changing conditions in the future, be maintained in 
Pennsylvania. 


The wide range of existing public assistance and 
relief services represents the response of the State to 
the recognized needs of hundreds of thousands of its 
people. The State has already accepted its responsibility 
to assure assistance to them. These needs fluctuate. 
Certain forms and kinds of problems are known to be 
fairly constant and universal, such as old age, blindness, 
orphanhood, and widowhood. Others, such as unem- 
ployment relief, rise and fall with changing economic 
conditions. The Committee is certain that State-wide 
public assistance and relief cannot be dispensed with. 
The outlook for the immediate future indicates that 
great need for help will continue, although changing in 
size and type. 
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III. 


A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


That Pennslvania’s program of public assistance of 
needy persons at home, including general poor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
own homes (known as mothers’ assistance) and in 
foster homes, old age assistance, and aid to the blind, 
be unified and simplified and be administered through a 
single public organization in each county, subject to 
supervision by a single permanent department of the 
State government. 


The consolidation of administration of all public 
assistance services will eliminate confusion and conflict 
in policy, will avoid duplication and facilitate eco- 
nomical and efficient operation, and will protect the 
person in need against delay, neglect, and unnecessary 
hardship. The value of consolidation is already ap- 
parent in the operation of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund Boards, which have also taken over the adminis- 
tration of old age assistance and blind pensions. Ex- 
perience shows that administrative costs per unit of 
service are substantially reduced as the volume of 
service under a single organization increases. 


STATE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


That locally administered public assistance of indi- 
viduals and families in their homes be supervised and 
standardized by the State government through a new 
Department of Assistance. 


The State government has an obligation to assure 
reasonably equal opportunity for public help to all its 
citizens who are in need. It must, therefore, establish 
and enforce basic general standards determining the 
conditions under which needy persons, wherever they 
may live within the State, shall be entitled to public 
help, and the forms and amounts of help which shall be 
available to them. This involves State supervision of 
local administration, but not direct State administra- 
tion of assistance. Redefinition of State and local re- 
sponsibilities, providing an adequate measure of home 
rule along with adequate State supervision, can best be 
attained by creation of a new State Department of 
Assistance, replacing the State Emergency Relief Board 
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and absorbing certain functions of the Department of 
Welfare. This Department of Assistance should be 
administered by an executive of cabinet rank, appointed 
by the Governor. There should also be an unpaid 
State Board of Assistance with members appointed 
for overlapping terms of six years by the Governor, 
to observe and advise in matters of administration, to 
recommend and approve rules and regulations and to 
assure a fair review of administrative decisions affect- 
ing the rights of applicants and recipients of aid. Such 
a consolidation of State supervision will make possible 
important economies in the organization and use of 
personnel and in general operations, will permit flexible 
contraction or expansion of the organization as needs 
require, and will insure unity of policy and procedure 
under a single leadership. It will also permit more 
effective cooperation with the Federal government. 


ITV. LoOcAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


That direct administration of general outdoor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
own homes (mothers’ assistance) or in foster homes, 
old age assistance, and aid to the blind, be under the 
immediate direction of a County Board of Assistance in 
each county, composed of representative citizens of the 
local community, serving without pay except for neces- 
sary expenses, and charged with the responsibility for 
determining policies of public assistance to be applied 
in the county, subject to general standards established 
by the State Department of Assistance; 


That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Boards, and the 
Emergency Relief Boards, where they exist, be abolished 
and their functions be taken over by the County Boards 
of Assistance; 


That the county, district, township, and borough Poor 
Boards be abolished immediately and their powers, 
duties, rights, and privileges with respect to outdoor 
relief and the care of dependent children be transferred 
to the County Board of Assistance, and their powers, 
duties, rights, and privileges with respect to almshouse 
and other institutional care be transferred to the County 
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Commissioners of the county; with the further pro- 
vision that persons now serving as Directors of the Poor 
shall become employees of the County Commissioners 
until the expiration of the terms now being served, and 
that the County Commissioners shall also be charged 
with ultimate residual responsibility, now lodged with 
the poor districts, to provide assistance for such needy 
persons as may fail to receive aid from other sources. 


Responsible participation of local citizens in adapt- 
ing State policies to local needs, in the direct admin- 
istration of public assistance in local communities, is 
essential. This can be achieved through the creation of 
a unified Board of Assistance in each county to take 
the place of Poor Boards, Mothers’ Assistance Boards, 
and Emergency Relief Boards. Subject to standard 
requirements fixed by the State Department of Assist- 
ance, these County Boards of Assistance (1) would 
approve policies and standards, modes of procedure, the 
extent of organization required for local administra- 
tion; (2) would appoint eligible persons to the staff on 
the basis of merit tests; (3) would decide appeals from 
administrative decisions; and (4) would interpret to 
the State Board of Assistance and to the local public 
the problems and activities of local assistance services. 
This affords a large measure of home rule, with the 
State providing the funds and supervising their ex- 
penditure. 

The functions of Poor Boards related to institutional 
care, that is, management of almshouses and hospitals, 
would be transferred to the County Commissioners or 
would remain with municipal governments where these 
are now administering such enterprises. The County 
Commissioners would also be vested with the present 
power and obligation of the Poor Boards to provide for 
persons for whom no other specific assistance is avail- 
able. The present Directors of the Poor would serve as 
employees of the Commissioners, at present salaries, 
until their present terms expire. 


V. FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


That the financial cost of public assistance, in all the 
forms to be administered by the County Boards of 
Assistance, be assumed by the State; 
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VI. 


That specific appropriations be made to the State 
Department of Assistance for each form of public assist- 
ance, and that an additional appropriation to a reserve 
fund be made to the State Department of Assistance, 
which can be allocated to any one of these funds, or to 
the payment of necessary additional services undertaken 
by County Boards of Assistance in accordance with law. 


At present the Poor Boards in the counties are 
spending approximately $18,000,000 annually, raised by 
a real estate tax primarily. In addition, the counties 
are paying approximately one-third of the total ex- 
penditures for the Mothers’ Assistanee Fund and up to 
six per cent of the cost of administering the Old Age 
Assistance Fund. The participation of counties in 
these two State-aided programs, which cost the counties 
approximately $2,500,000 during the past year, is 
mandatory. In view of the financial conditions of most 
counties, their tax burdens and tax delinquencies, the 
Committee believes it is wise and just for the State to 
assume the full financial cost of the public assistance 
services in which the State participates. This will rep- 
resent a saving of approximately $10,000,000 in local 
taxation. 


A. COVERAGE OF ASSISTANCE 


That the Commonwealth retain for the present at 
least, mothers’ assistance (aid to dependent children), 
old age assistance and blind pensions, as classifications 
of assistance to facilitate the use of Federal grants-in- 
aid under the Federal Social Security Act for each of 
these services; 

That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act be amended 
so as to assure assistance with Federal aid for additional 
dependent children under sixteen years of age, includ- 
ing any child “who has been deprived of parental sup- 
port or care by reason of the death, continued absence 
from home, or physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent” and who is living in the home of other close 
relatives, as permitted under the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935; 


That the Old Age Assistance Fund Act be amended 
19 


so as to assure assistance with Federal aid before 1940, 
to aged persons 65 years of age and over (instead of 70 
years of age and over under the present act), as per- 
mitted under the provisions of the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935; 

That County Boards of Assistance administer a gen- 
eral relief program under the supervision of the State 
Department of Assistance, thus combining the outdoor 
relief responsibilities of the State and County Emer- 
gency Relief Boards with those of the Poor Boards, in 
order to aid those individuals in need who would not be 
eligible under the present or the recommended amend- 
ments of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act, or of the 
Old Age Assistance Fund Act, or under the present 
Pension Fund for the Blind Act; 

That public assistance shall be administered in sucha 
way as to afford every possible incentive to beneficiaries 
to strive to regain their power of self-maintenance and 
to discharge their proper responsibilities to themselves, to 
their dependents and to the community. 


These proposed changes will make it possible for 
the Commonwealth to avail itself of the maximum pro- 
visions of grants-in-aid from the Federal government 
under Titles I, IV, and X of the Federal Social Security 
Act. 

The Federal government will provide on a monthly 
basis up to $6.00 for one child, and $4.00 for each 
additional child, and up to $15.00 for each aged or 
each blind person receiving a pension in the State, if 
they meet the eligibility requirements specified in the 
Federal act. The expansion of the program will bring 
some additional cost upon the State, which, however, 
will be somewhat compensated for by the transfer of 
these cases from unemployment relief funds, poor re- 
lief, and other similar funds. 

Combining the outdoor relief functions of the Poor 
Boards with the unemployment relief responsibility of 
the State will, in essence, set up a general relief pro- 
gram, State-supervised and financed, and administered 
through the County Boards of Assistance. The various 
services can be harmonized in so far as possible in 
administration. 
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VI. 


B. ELIGIBILITY AND ADEQUACY 


That the requirements for determining the eligibility 
of individuals or families for aid among the various 
types of assistance be standardized in so far as possible 
in administration ; 


That the basis of eligibility for all forms of assistance 
to be administered under the new County Boards of 
Assistance shall be as nearly alike as possible, namely, 
the actual need of assistance; 


That the amount of the grant available to any eligible 
dependent person shall be the extent of this need, 
established in accordance with administrative regula- 
tions of the State Department of Assistance, allowing 
for fluctuations in living costs; 


That the present plan of providing assistance or re- 
lief in cash should be continued; 


That a program for necessary medical care should be 
included among the services provided to dependent 
persons. 


The Committee sees no logic in specifying in the law 
the maximum amount of a monthly grant allowable in 
the three assistance services, mothers’ aid, old age 
assistance, and blind pensions, with amounts which 
obviously differ among the services, which vary from 
time to time and from place to place, and which, 
especially for many mothers and children, are lower than 
living costs at even a minimum level of health and 
decency. We believe that leeway in administration, as 
allowed to the State Emergency Relief Board in the 
establishment of grants, is more desirable than maxi- 
mum limits set by law. Under such a plan, grants 
are based on need computed on the basis of a budget, 
covering the actual cost of necessities, and adjusted by 
administrative regulations for deductions because of 
available resources of the applicant or his family 
properly applicable to current living expense. A wise 
administrator thus can make the best use of the 
available appropriations in terms of individual cases 
and need not be forced to hold rigidly to a maximum 
amount obviously below that needed by many of those 
receiving aid. 
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The Committee believes that the budgets should be 
adjusted to actual prices of necessities in the various 
communities and that the new State Department of 
Assistance should be instructed to secure data at rea- 
sonably frequent intervals on the actual cost in the 
several counties of the necessary items entering into 
the budget of families receiving assistance. 


VII. MERIT SYSTEM 


That all officers and employees in the State Depart- 
ment of Assistance, other than those in policy-determin- 
ing positions, and all officers and employees under all 
County Boards of Assistance, be placed under the merit 
system. 


While the Committee is not yet prepared to recom- 
mend the details of a merit system for the assistance 
services it strongly favors the establishment of such a 
system by act of the legislature. The merit system is 
now widely prevalent in the public service of the 
United States, has been endorsed by leaders of public 
opinion in many fields, is held in high esteem by the 
general public, and has contributed much to better 
government. That it is greatly needed in the assistance 
services of the State is indicated by the fact that in 
several states it has been introduced voluntarily by the 
departments administering unemployment relief. 


VIII. DATE OPERATIVE 


That the State Department of Assistance be created 
as soon as possible after the enactment of suitable legis- 
lation, and that County Boards of Assistance be ap- 
pointed and put into operation in all counties on or before 
January 1, 1938. 
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SECTION ONE 


THE FUTURE NEED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Recommendation 


That a State-wide program of public assistance and 
relief suitable to the present need and adjustable to chang- 
ing conditions in the future, be maintained in Pennsyl- 


Vania. 


DISCUSSION 


One large aspect of the future problem with which the 
Committee has been concerned is the estimation of what will 
be the direction and degree of change in business and industry, 
and hence in the amount and duration of unemployment and 
of unemployment relief. It is evident that business conditions 
are improving, and that more persons are employed now than 
in any month since 1931, but it is likewise evident that the 
amount of unemployment for the near future will still be large. 


Unemployment and Relief Needs 


According to the best estimates which we have been able 
to make, there will be a monthly average of 752,000 wage 
earners unemployed in Pennsylvania during 1937, providing 
the same rate of recovery of business and employment is main- 
tained during the new year as was evident during 1936 as 
compared with 1935. The month by month changes have also 
been estimated in relation to the usual seasonal changes in 
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employment. This figure seems somewhat optimistic if we re- 
alize that it is lower than the monthly average during the past 
five years, and is only one-half the number unemployed in 
March, 1933. However, unemployment even at this optimistic 
estimate will be nearly four times as large as in 1928. The basis 
for these estimates, and a full discussion of their relation to 
unemployment relief, are included in Appendix Two of this 
report. 

In lieu of work opportunity and wages, the State and Federal 
governments have supplied various forms of unemployment 
relief. The provision of relief is no satisfactory answer to the 
problem of unemployment, but it is necessary under present 
conditions when many persons who are willing to work can not 
find jobs. 

Unemployment relief is now provided in two general ways. 
One program is that of direct relief provided on the basis of 
need by the State Emergency Relief Board; all of these 
services are now being financed by the State. The other 
is security wages (recently more correctly designated as work 
relief) to wage earners eligible for relief, paid by the Federal 
Works Program from Federal funds. At present there are 
about four cases receiving direct unemployment relief or work 
relief to each ten unemployed persons. 

The unemployed on relief are a changing group with some 
wage earners securing jobs and thus enabling their families 
to maintain themselves, and with others losing their jobs and 
coming back on relief rolls. 

The needs of the unemployed for direct relief or for em- 
ployment on the Federal Works Program are somewhat un- 
predictable for 1987, since they must take into account such 
factors as changes in employment in various industries in the 
State, hours, wages, and other conditions within employment 
itself. However, according to the best estimates which could 
be made, on the basis of present trends the average number 
of cases in Pennsylvania needing direct unemployment relief 
and work relief during 1937 will probably range from 332,000 
to 352,000, depending upon the activities of the Federal Works 
program as well as upon economic changes. Complete abolition 
of the Works Program would alter these estimates. 

What the State’s share of that program will be depends 
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primarily upon the Federal Works Program, which had an 
average of 245,000 persons on relief payrolls during the 
fall of 1936, up to November. If the recently reported order 
to reduce the relief employees on the Works Program by ap- 
proximately 30,000 in Pennsylvania were to be carried out 
(and to date this seems improbable), it would leave the State 
in an even more difficult position to determine the extent of 
unemployment relief which it must finance. Clearly not all the 
unemployed workers laid off by the Works Program would be 
eligible for unemployment relief, since layoffs would be deter- 
mined largely by the absence of need for relief, but it is rea- 
sonable to assume that a portion of them (estimated to be 
one-third) would need direct unemployment relief. 

In the light of probable economic changes, the possible em- 
ployment of persons in new and expanding industries, and the 
provision of unemployment compensation for a period of thir- 
teen weeks after lay-off, though with limitations, the future of 
employment beyond 1937 is difficult to predict. However, recov- 
ery to a self-sustaining status will be delayed for many 
persons, and large numbers of them will still require relief. 


Social Security and Unemployment Relief 


The number of unemployed persons who will require relief in 
the more distant future will be substantially reduced by the 
unemployment compensation system recently enacted in Penn- 
Sylvania. It must be remembered, however, that under no plan 
so far seriously proposed for Pennsylvania, nor under the law 
as recently enacted, would more than two-thirds of the workers 
now gainfully employed in the State be definitely entitled to 
benefits, nor would these benefits extend beyond a limited 
period. All workers now unemployed and the substantial num- 
ber coming to working age from year to year do not become 
eligible until after a period of regular employment. In any 
event, the law does not become operative in Pennsylvania for 
more than a year (January, 1938, plus the waiting period). 

Similarly, the development of old age assistance by the 
States, and of old age insurance by the Federal government, 
under present or future plans, will tend to diminish the unem- 
ployment relief rolls in normal times and to retard their 
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growth during depressions, by removing ageing workers from 
the labor market and by lightening the burden of their depend- 
ence upon other breadwinners. Likewise, more systematic 
provision for dependent children, as provided under the Fed- 
eral Social Security Act of 1935, partially operative in Penn- 
sylvania under present laws, will also lighten the load of 
dependency upon other breadwinners in these families and 
enable them to maintain themselves somewhat more easily 
over a somewhat longer period, when unemployment or other 
misfortune overtakes them. 

The precise effects of these measures, singly or collectively, 
cannot be entirely foreseen. Studies of existing relief rolls in 
several Pennsylvania counties indicate, however, that possibly 
from four to eight per cent of the persons now cared for by 
unemployment relief boards might. be removed when present 
provisions for the aged, for dependent children and for the 
blind are fully effective.* A substantially additional number 
now receiving unemployment relief and poor relief will be 
provided for otherwise, if the recommendations of this report, 
for the extension of aid to a larger group of dependent children 
in broken homes, are accepted and acted upon. 

It is certain, however, that all these measures together will 
by no means eliminate the need for continuance of unemploy- 
ment relief. This must remain as the last line of defense for 
those who temporarily or permanently fall outside the protec- 
tion of other measures of social security. It is, indeed, an 
essential underpinning of any sound social security program.** 


State Participation 


In any event it is the part of ordinary prudence for the 
State, which clearly faces unemployment relief as a continuing 
problem within its own borders, to place its treatment of that 
problem with a stable State organization, not a temporary 
emergency one. It required most of three years to fashion an 
*A sampling study of unemployment and poor relief cases, and of Works 

Program employee families, for Pennsylvania counties has been made, 

and preliminary reports are available for several counties. 

**An extensive memorandum has been prepared for the Committee by 
Miss Dorothy C. Kahn describing and interpreting recent English 
experience in this field. 
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unemployment relief system that was reasonably adequate to 
meet the problems the State faced as the depression deepened.* 
Since 1932, not a single year has passed in which that admin- 
istration has not faced a crisis, involving several times a 
complete stoppage of relief, owing to the temporary, hand-to- 
mouth planning to which it was forced to submit. It would be 
clearly inexcusable to repeat that record when the next acute 
emergency arises, and it would be equally stupid not to take 
advantage of that and subsequent experience in the formu- 
lation of plans for meeting a continuing need. Only a perma- 
nent organization, geared into the regular machinery and 
budget of government, State and local, can be sufficiently 
stable to meet present and continuing problems with certainty 
and economy, and at the same time sufficiently flexible to 
respond promptly to emerging and fluctuating problems as 
they appear in the future. 

The continuing partnership of the State with the local com- 
munity in this enterprise is justified on many grounds, both 
theoretical and practical. There is no longer any justification 
for the traditional assumption that unemployment and its 
relief are essentially local problems. Neither the cause nor 
the effects of unemployment can be localized. Drought, flood, 
and industrial casualties in one part of the State affect the 
demand for goods and services, and therefore the demand for 
labor, in many other parts. No local community can control 
alone the forces which affect its economic life, and none should 
be allowed to struggle alone to master their consequences. 
The State, which, in the last analysis, can and must strike at 
the causes, through suitable legislation and administrative 
action with the aid of the Federal government, has a like 
responsibility to deal with the damages resulting from these 
causes. 

Public Assistance Needs 


There are also hazards which make assistance necessary for 
longer periods of time. These include old age, blindness, 
injury, illness, and loss of source of support through death or 
disabling sickness or accident. The State has accepted respon- 


*The detailed history of that period is described in the report of the State 
Emergency Relief Board for the year 19338. 
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sibility for aiding many of these persons dependent for such 
causes, and the Committee has given its primary consideration 
to those aided through the three assistance services—mothers’ 
aid, old age assistance, and blind pensions. Until the first 
Special Session of the Legislature, money appropriated or 
available for these three services was adequate for only a 
portion of those who had applied for and who actually were 
eligible under the law for such assistance. Thus “waiting lists” 
had grown up over the years varying in size among the 
services and also varying as to the proportion of the persons 
on the waiting list who would be found eligible when more 
complete investigation could be made prior to their receiving 
assistance. There were, however, approximately 75,500 per- 
sons receiving assistance from these three programs on Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, and an additional 100,000 persons were on the 
waiting lists. 

Fortunately, with the aid of the Federal government 
through the Social Security Act, and the additional State 
appropriations made available at the first Special Session of the 
Legislature, applications of persons on the waiting lists are be- 
ing investigated rapidly and assistance is being given as they 
meet the eligibility requirements under the law. This is a 
large undertaking involving thousands of persons. In the first 
ten months of 1936, the number of persons receiving assist- 
ance had increased to 88,200 and the numbers on the waiting 
lists had decreased to 83,000; hence, on the basis of present 
law and present appropriations, it is clear that the number 
of persons receiving mothers’ aid, old age assistance, or blind 
pensions will be substantially increased in the near future. 

Under the broadest provisions possible under the Federal 
Social Security Act, the number of persons who can receive 
mothers’ assistance, old age assistance, or blind pensions can 
increase substantially. On the basis of experience in some 
other sections of the United States and preliminary estimates 
made by the Social Security Board, there would be a minimum 
of 159,000 and a maximum of 308,000 persons who might 
receive assistance in Pennsylvania through the Federal grants- 
in-aid program. These estimates include persons now receiv- 
ing such assistance. 

This will represent a more stable group receiving more 
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continual assistance than the unemployed. The philosophy 
behind the establishment of old age assistance and blind pen- 
sions is that these people are, by virtue of age or disability, 
not likely to become self-supporting. In some instances, rela- 
tives or friends may be able to take care of some of the total 
group, but experience in the past has indicated that the 
change within the total group is relatively small, with the 
exception of those removed by death. Among the aged this 
is an appreciable number, but at the same time, with a length- 
ening span of life and a declining birth rate, such as we have 
in the United States, we can look forward to an increasingly 
large proportion of our total population in the older age 
groups. Hence, there is little reason to expect that assistance 
from relatives or through employment, or that the natural 
limitations of death, will substantially reduce the number of 
aged persons who will receive assistance. Old age insurance 
will ultimately provide for most of these persons, but not soon. 

In the program for aid to dependent children it is evident 
that as the children grow older they will be able to take their 
place among the wage earning population and that there will 
be some change in the group of cases receiving such aid. At 
the same time, the hazards of death, of illness, or of incapacity 
of the principal wage earner, are continuing, so that while 
there will be some shifts within the group itself, the places 
will be taken by others who recently have become in need of 
such aid. 

Whatever other measures of special help may be provided, 
and whatever assistance may be derived from unemployment 
or accident compensation, the fact remains that the Common- 
wealth is still responsible, as a last means of defense, for the 
protection of a large group of its population from suffering. 

Private philanthropy will always share this responsibility 
with public authority though it can not carry a major part of 
the total load of direct assistance.* The assumption of this 
primary task by public agencies will permit private agencies 
to concentrate their energies on other rehabilitative and pre- 
ventive services which are an indispensable part of the social 
welfare program of every community. 


*A brief discussion of this problem reprinted from the Second Preliminary 
Report of this Committee is contained in Appendix Three. 
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More effort should be made in the future than has been 
made in the past to administer public assistance in such a 
fashion that incentives shall be provided for beneficiaries to 
regain their self-maintenance and to discharge their proper 
responsibilities to themselves, to their dependents, and to the 
community. Just what form this incentive should take is one 
for administrative decision. There should be close cooperation 
between the assistance services and the public employment 
offices and the dispensing organization for unemployment com- 
pensation, both in registration and in efforts to encourage 
rehabilitation and training for those who, because they have 
never been employed, or by reason of long unemployment or 
of physical disability, have tended to become unemployable. 
A wise cooperative program also would include a plan for the 
acquiring of skills for work on the part of the youth of the 
country, and for relating this program to that of general public 
health and public education. 


SECTION TWO 


A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


Recommendation 


That Pennsylvania’s program of public assistance of 
needy persons at home, including general poor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
own homes (mothers’ assistance) and in foster homes, 
old age assistance, and aid to the blind, be unified and 
simplified and be administered through a single public 
organization in each county, subject to supervision by a 


single permanent department of the State government. 


DISCUSSION 


The problems that bring individuals to the public assistance 
office differ widely in their origin, in their extent and, in some 
measure, in their kind, but at bottom they are the same single 
problem, namely, the need of human beings for assistance in 
the face of adversity. The central administrative problem 
presented, around which the structure of organization should 
be built, is also the same, namely, to determine whether need 
exists within the scope of available help; to appraise that 
need; and to provide the appropriate help in a way best calcu- 
lated to protect the interests of the beneficiary and of the 
public that provides the resources. The same tools, the same 
skills, the same point of view and the same kind of leadership 
are required, wherever this problem is met. 
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Need for Consolidation 


The continued separation of any one of these services from 
the others is not only illogical; it is an invitation to wasteful 
duplication of effort, conflict of purpose and multiplication of 
costs. Each service, if independently administered, must 
maintain its own offices, its own executive leadership, its own 
supervisory force, its own research staff, its own recording 
and accounting facilities, its own store of supplies and equip- 
ment, its own library and educational activities, its own field 
force operating throughout the whole area of its jurisdiction. 
Conference and prompt cooperation on common problems are 
delayed and discouraged. Unity of viewpoint and policy in 
dealing with different aspects of the same problem are par- 
tially nullified. Neither official nor public recognition of the 
size and scope of the problem as it is, an indivisible whole, is 
readily developed; the facts of dependency are nowhere faced 
in their entirety. 

Most important of all, the individual in need of help may 
be confused and harried. He must either know the precise 
scope of the program of each independent agency, or he must 
travel from one to the other until he stumbles upon the source 
of help that suits his own circumstances. Repeated examples 
of this confusion and hardship have been brought to our 
attention in numerous communities. In not a single county 
of the State have we discovered, among present independent 
public agencies, the type of cooperation that regularly and 
routinely serves to assure prompt consideration of the needs 
of an individual whose application has been rejected by one 
agency, perhaps on technical grounds, but whose need of some 
sort of help is fairly evident. 


Value of Consolidation 


On the other hand, the genuine value of consolidation of 
services within a single organization has been amply proved 
by recent experience in the administration of mothers’ 
assistance, old age assistance, and blind pensions. If the 
fundamental principles of the three laws which are being 
administered together were more harmonious, and if admin- 
istrative policy were directed definitely to making the 
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organization of the combined unit as flexible as possible, this 
consolidation might be even more effective. 

The advantages of the plan, however, are already apparent. 
It obviously benefits the recipient, whose whole need may be 
taken into consideration at one time and place. He may be 
served without duplication of effort or inconvenience, first 
under one form of assistance, and then, if circumstances 
warrant, under another, or even under more than one at the 
same time, for supplementation of one type of assistance by 
another will sometimes be necessary, so long as strict cate- 
gories of aid, with definite limits, are maintained. Through 
a consolidated organization this supplementation can become 
largely a matter of bookkeeping. 

The consolidation of the three assistance services has also 
benefited the community, by permitting economies in opera- 
tion at many points. It makes available, in a central place, 
the necessary information about the relief needs of all these 
groups in the locality and makes it possible to have a more 
complete picture of their economic and social conditions. 
From an accounting point of view the necessary financial 
control for a consolidated bureau is but little greater than the 
accounting which would be necessary for the largest of the 
separate services alone. The savings through office rent and 
maintenance alone is likewise substantial. 

These conclusions are confirmed by a careful study of the 
organization necessary for public assistance service, made in 
New York State* and based upon conditions there, showing the 
following comparison in the administration cost per case in 
small and large organizations: 


Average number of Administration cost 
relief cases handled per case 
by organization per month 
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ci hy 28 Onna, 2A lel Eo ee 3.66 
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ae ee credo ate sal ss 4p nies aw 3.09 


These figures are secured from an unpublished chart of the New York 
State Temporary Relief Administration. 
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The extension of the consolidation of assistance services in 
Pennsylvania to cover unemployment relief would intensify 
and multiply the gains already made, both for hundreds of 
thousands of actual and prospective recipients and for the tax- 
paying public. The combined administration cannot, of course, 
be conducted with the personnel and equipment of either one 
alone. But by consolidation a substantial saving in certain ad- 
ministrative expenses would be certainly achieved, and a dis- 
tinct stimulus to the efficiency of all services could be realized, 
both by cross-fertilization of ideas derived from different types 
of experience and by single direct authority and leadership. 

The consolidation of the State’s supervisory and directive 
services in these fields, now lodged in two independent State 
agencies, would be equally fruitful in economy and efficiency, 
unity of viewpoint, and directness in the definition and exercise 
of responsibility. 
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SECTION THREE 


STATE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Recommendation 


That locally administered public assistance of indi- 
viduals and families in their homes, including what is gen- 
erally called outdoor poor relief, unemployment relief, 
aid to dependent children in their own homes (now called 
mothers’ assistance) and in foster homes, old age assist- 
ance, and aid to the blind, be supervised and standard- 
ized by the State government through a new Department 
of Assistance. This new Department would simplify 
organization by taking over the functions of the State 
Emergency Relief Board and of the Bureau of Assistance 
and part of the functions of the Division of Community 


Work in the Department of Welfare. 


DISCUSSION 


It has long been recognized in Pennsylvania that the State 
government has an important role in the administration of 
public assistance, in view of the State’s obligation to assure 
to all its citizens, wherever they may live within the State, 
a reasonable equality of opportunity for help when they 
need it. The policy of State subsidies of hospitals and other 
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charitable agencies which care for persons unable to pay for 
service, is more than a century old and is based on the belief 
that the interests of the whole State are affected by what 
happens to needy persons in any local community. This serv- 
ice is coupled with State inspection and some measure of 
State standardization. Since 1869, when the State Board of 
Public Charities was created (succeeded in 1921 by the State 
Department of Welfare) local public assistance agencies have 
been visited and some supervisory controls exercised. Admin- 
istration of mothers’ assistance, established in 1913, and of 
old age assistance and pensions for the blind under more recent 
laws, involved still further State participation, while unemploy- 
ment relief, the largest service of all, has been almost exclu- 
sively a State responsibility, shared at some points with the 
Federal government. 


' Present Types of State Supervision 


Unfortunately, however, the powers and functions of the 
State government, in relation to those of local governmental 
units, in all these various fields of public assistance have never 
been clearly or logically defined in policy nor harmonized in 
practice. Poor relief, the oldest and most general form of 
assistance, is still practically devoid of effective State super- 
vision. Unemployment relief, on the other hand, is directly 
administered in every community by organizations responsible 
only to the State government through the State Emergency 
Relief Board. Between these two extremes stand mothers’ 
assistance, old age assistance and aid for the blind, subject to 
loose and variable State control through the State Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 

None of these systems of State supervision is wholly satis- 
factory. It is clear in the light of long experience that the 
complete autonomy of the Poor Boards does not make for 
economy and efficiency nor for even a moderate degree of uni- 
formity. This was demonstrated beyond doubt in 1931, when, 
under the so-called First Talbot Act, administration of State 
appropriations for unemployment relief was entrusted to the 
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Poor Boards without any effective State supervision or 
control.* 

The apparent failure of this experiment led the State to the 
other extreme, when in 1932, the State Emergency Relief 
Board was created. The deepening depression called for 
prompt and heroic measures, and the result was highly cen- 
tralized control of administration, largely through local 
agencies directly set up, manned and equipped by the State 
Emergency Relief Board itself. The value, in this emergency, 
of such centralized controls has been repeatedly proved 
throughout the life of the Relief Board, as quickly marching 
events in Pennsylvania or shifting policies of the Federal 
government required frequent overnight changes in adminis- 
tration throughout the entire State. A fine record of achieve- 
ment, marked by business efficiency and skillful, constructive 
use of resources, lies to the credit of this agency. Not the least 
of its attainments was the early and unfailing insistence upon 
the elimination of partisan political interference in the choice 
and direction of personnel, in the allocation of funds and in the 
processes of administration. Such a policy probably could not 
have been maintained so generally through the State, under the 
circumstances, except through strong centralized controls. 

A further achievement, partially due to the highly central- 
ized control over the whole organization to its most remote 
outposts, was prompt collection, comparison, and dissemination 
of the essential facts about the problem of unemployment 
relief and the ways in which it was being handled. It is not 
too much to say that the only complete, accurate, up-to-date 
records of services being rendered in any part of the State’s 
public assistance program are those compiled under the State 
Emergency Relief Administration during the last four years. 

Nevertheless, it is the judgment of this Committee that 
exceedingly vital values have been sacrificed by this centrali- 
zation and should be salvaged under a permanent program. 
*The results of this experiment are discussed in detail in “Poor Relief 

Administration in Pennsylvania,” published by the State Depart- 

ment of Welfare, Harrisburg, 1934; and also in a summary and in- 

terpretation of that report, by Ewan Clague, “Seventeenth Century 

Relief in the Twentieth Century,” published by the Joint Committee 


on Research of the Community Council of Philadelphia, and the 
Pennsylvania School for Social Work, 1935. 
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The interest, understanding, confidence and cooperation of the 
citizens of local communities were not sufficiently enlisted and 
utilized. This local participation and support is not only an 
essential foundation of a continuing State-wide program. It is 
also an indispensable source of correction and enrichment of 
State policy. The formulation of general policies suitable to 
the varying conditions of communities that differ widely in 
their economic and social conditions and attitudes is difficult at 
best. It is even more difficult, if not impossible, without the 
enlightened cooperation of persons in local communities who 
share the specific experiences from which these local differ- 
ences arise, but who can, by accepting and discharging real 
responsibility to the State as well as the locality, achieve an 
objective view of both State-wide and local interests. 

The farming district, where at least partial self-maintenance 
is generally possible even in hard times, and where money, as 
such, plays a less significant role in the maintenance of inde- 
pendence, presents a different problem of relief and of com- 
munity interpretation, from the urban industrial district, 
where widespread unemployment at once strikes down almost 
every bulwark against dependency. The mining district, 
where employment is likely to be extremely irregular and 
where under-employment, measured by annual income, is 
almost the usual state of affairs for many persons, differs from 
both rural and other urban centers in the relief problem itself 
and in the community’s reaction to it. Only the enlistment 
of representatives of the local community in guiding and 
interpreting local action can assure that flexibility of policy 
and that sensitivity in administration which alone can make a 
general plan serve equally acceptably in all these different 
circumstances. 

While County Emergency Relief Boards were originally 
installed in practically every county by appointment of the 
State Emergency Relief Board, they eventually became only 
mildly advisory in their powers. Later, by the consolidation 
of many counties into regional units, and by the persistent and 
progressive centralization of detailed controls over local units, 
many boards were wiped out or were reduced to relative unim- 
portance. Only in a few counties or areas, where strong 
leadership or the pressure of particularly trying local problems 
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held the interest of local boards, did these boards function 
with real effectiveness. There was little in the administrative 
set-up itself to encourage or to utilize such interest and 
activity. 

On the other hand, the relation of the State Department of 
Welfare to local administration of mothers’ assistance, old age 
assistance, and pensions for the blind, has not usually been 
adequate in strength and quality. The Department, it is true, 
has fortunately had able leadership and has exercised valuable 
educational influence upon local authorities; it has helped to 
establish sound personnel standards and administrative prac- 
tices. The administration of mothers’ assistance, especially, 
has been marked by fine achievements in many counties, 
through the devoted and intelligent service of capable and 
high-minded board members and competent workers, cooperat- 
ing through the State Department of Welfare. Administrative 
standards and accomplishments are still very uneven, how- 
ever, and the State Department of Welfare still lacks ade- 
quate and dependable current information about the actual 
transactions of these local bodies and about the problems 
involved in the administration of State laws for whose appli- 
cation the Department is primarily responsible. This inade- 
quacy is not a reflection upon the efficiency or activity of any 
one administration, but is due in large part to a traditional 
attitude toward State supervision and to the limited interpre- 
tation of the Department’s authority under the law which 
provides for “general supervision.” 


Proposed Form of State Supervision 


In the judgment of this Committee, the public assistance 
program of Pennsylvania requires that a single department of 
the State government be clearly clothed with adequate author- 
ity (1) to supervise and standardize local organization and 
administration of public assistance; (2) to define and interpret 
policies expressed in the law, for the authoritative guidance 
of County administrators; (3) to allocate State and Federal 
funds appropriated for public assistance among the several 
counties in accordance with their needs; (4) to define func- 
tions, classify duties, and to develop standard qualifications 
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for personnel; (5) to establish general standards of eligibility 
and adequacy of assistance; (6) to standardize records, 
reports, and accounts and to require their use, and (7) to 
insure the prompt collection and interpretation of current and 
cumulative statistical and other data as the basis of future 
planning on a State-wide scale. Such a Department would 
leave to local representative boards the adaptation of general 
State policies to local conditions, subject to thorough super- 
vision and review. The values of State-wide knowledge and 
leadership would thus be linked with local initiative and 
responsibility. 

The Committee believes that this sound and definite rela- 
tionship between the State and the locality in public assistance 
administration, not distorted by the exercise of more direct 
control over the State’s own institutions, can best be attained 
by the creation of a new and separate State Department of 
Assistance. This would not add to the actual number of 
present administrative departments of the State government, 
since it would take the place of an independent temporary 
agency—the State Emergency Relief Board—which now has 
department rank, and would combine with it certain func- 
tions of the State Department of Welfare, thereby reduc- 
ing the size and scope of that Department. Substantial sav- 
ings in administrative organization would be effected. 

The detailed organization of the machinery of such a Depart- 
ment should be the responsibility of the administrator, subject 
to the approval of the Governor. It is possible, however, to 
indicate fairly clearly the general functions which would be 
consolidated in the new Department. The organization charts 
on the accompanying pages indicate the general functions of 
existing organizations which would be combined in the new 
Department of Assistance. 

The Department of Welfare would be altered. (1) The 
Bureau of Assistance of the Department of Welfare, which 
now supervises mothers’ assistance, old age assistance, and 
pensions for the blind, would be transferred to the new 
Department of Assistance. (2) The Division of Community 
Work would transfer its supervision of family and child wel- 
fare services, including the supervision of child placement 
activities and child caring agencies, both public and private, 
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to the new Department of Assistance, since these activities are 
closely related to the care of dependent children at home and 
in the homes of relatives, which is supervised by those respon- 
sible for administration of mothers’ assistance. Similarly, 
the supervision of child care activities of Juvenile Courts 
would belong in the new Department. This should include the 
supervision of probation and of delinquent children in the com- 
munity, since this involves very much the same type of care 
and treatment as provided for dependent children. The rural 
extension unit of the Division of Community Work—which has 
been developed in cooperation with the Federal government, 
under the Social Security Act of 1935, to stimulate suitable 
child welfare facilities and activities in rural counties—should 
be closely related to a program of assistance to children in all 
sections of the State and hence should be transferred to the 
new Department of Assistance. The function of supervising 
outdoor poor relief would also be transferred, since outdoor 
poor relief would be carried by the County Boards of Assist- 
ance. (3) The Council for the Blind, whose services include 
the development of educational and preventive work in the 
community, should be closely related to the administration of 
aid to blind adults and, therefore, would move into the new 
Department of Assistance. (4) Fiscal accounting and control, 
Supervisory field service, research and statistics, files and rec- 
ords, and administrative direction, as related to assistance 
services in the Department of Welfare, would be transferred 
and consolidated with those same services of the State Emer- 
gency Relief Board. Such changes would combine two areas 
of work into one Department and would clearly facilitate im- 
portant administrative economies both in personnel and in 
operation. 

The elimination of direct State administration of unem- 
ployment relief and the confinement of the State’s task to 
supervision and standardization of local activities, will modify 
and ultimately reduce the organization required in this branch 
of the State service. Its transfer to the new Department of 
Assistance, and its consolidation with the supervisory services 
in other branches of direct assistance, will facilitate the neces- 
sary change and will simplify the ultimate organization 
required. 
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In approaching this objective of consolidation and simplifica- 
tion of the State’s functions in the field of public assistance, 
the Committee has carefully considered the alternative pro- 
posal to lodge the State’s responsibility for unemployment 
relief in the present State Department of Welfare. The pri- 
mary objection to that solution of the problem lies in the fact 
that the Department of Welfare already has a wider range of 
activities in more different technical fields than a single 
department should properly be expected to administer in a 
State as large as Pennsylvania, in which each one of these 
activities has enormous size and scope. 

Apart from those assistance services and related functions 
which have been mentioned in previous paragraphs, the 
Department of Welfare administers a far-reaching and 
steadily expanding State-wide mental health program, involv- 
ing direct control over eight large State mental hospitals and 
one semi-State mental hospital, four steadily growing State 
institutions for mental defectives and for epileptics, along with 
supervision over thirteen county hospitals for mental disease. 
It is engaged in stimulating a constant extension of mental 
health facilities, including mental clinics and parole services 
radiating from all these institutions into the community. In 
the penal and correctional field, it has direct responsibility for 
management of six large penitentiaries and reformatories, 
inspection of nearly seventy county jails and of hundreds of 
local lockups, besides a most important task in the manage- 
ment and promotion of a large prison labor program. On the 
medical side, the Welfare Department has direct administra- 
tive responsibility for ten State medical and surgical hospitals, 
and for the allocation of State aid to and the supervision of 
more than 160 private and semi-public hospitals. It supervises 
85 almshouses and scores of private homes for the aged and 
infirm. It licenses maternity homes and enforces the law 
regarding solicitation of funds for charitable agencies. 

These tasks, in the several technical fields of mental health, 
penology and medical care are sufficient to challenge the 
powers of the most competent administrator, without imposing 
upon the same person the almost impossible requirement of 
being equally interested and capable in the equally exacting 
but quite different technical task of supervising direct assist- 
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ance to hundreds of thousands of individuals and families 
living in the sixty-seven counties of the State. 

The Committee believes that in such a vast organization— 
especially if augmented by unemployment relief and other 
direct assistance services—the balance of interest and energy 
would almost inevitably swing to one or another of its many 
specialized activities, and that other equally vital interests 
would suffer from inattention and inaction. In the interesting 
and far-seeing “Ten-Year Program” of the Department re- 
cently issued, the problems of public assistance, which this 
Committee is considering, necessarily give way before the 
more insistent immediate needs of the State’s own institu- 
tional system. It is significant that in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, where the public welfare problems are most nearly 
comparable in size and scope to those of Pennsylvania, the 
public assistance services are administered under a separate 
Department of Social Welfare, while mental health services 
and correctional activities are also administered separately, 
each under its own departmental leadership. 


Relation to Other Welfare Services 


It is obvious that the services both of the Department of 
Welfare and of the proposed new Department of Assistance are 
closely related to various functions of other State Departments, 
such as those of Health, Public Instruction, Justice, and Labor 
and Industry (the latter especially in view of the introduction 
of unemployment compensation). While this Committee has 
felt that the reorganization and redefinition of functions among 
these departments lie outside of its own field of study, it does 
recommend that prompt steps be taken by proper agencies to 
study these relationships to welfare and assistance, as they de- 
velop in experience; to consolidate responsibilities that in fact 
belong together, and to establish mechanisms for effective co- 
operation between departments in overlapping or adjoining 
fields of activity. An especially interesting illustration of this 
need is afforded by the present division of the State’s responsi- 
bility for the management or supervision of medical institu- 
tions, between the Department of Welfare, which controls 
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ten State medical and surgical hospitals, and the Department 
of Health, which manages four State tuberculosis sanatoria. 


New Department of Assistance 


The Committee recommends that the new Department of 
Assistance be placed upon a parity with other State adminis- 
trative departments; that its executive head be of cabinet rank, 
appointed by the Governor with the consent of the Senate. 
There should be in the Department, also, a Board of Assistance, 
composed of nine members, representing the most informed 
and active citizenship of the State in the field of administration 
of assistance, both public and private, and appointed by the 
Governor for overlapping terms of six years. None of the 
members should hold office in any political party. 

This Board should have the power to recommend and approve 
administrative policies, rules and regulations. In this connec- 
tion, it would have the responsibility for guaranteeing a fair 
hearing and review, on appeal, of any decision, either of State 
or of local administration, affecting the rights of applicants 
for, or recipients of, assistance, as well as of members of the 
administrative organization. Its advisory and supervisory 
power would be exerted in the continual study of the work of 
the State organization and of local agencies, with the object of 
recommending to the Governor and to the Legislature such 
modifications or extensions of policy, program, or expenditure, 
as the changing circumstances warrant. 

Such a departmental organization will insure direct ad- 
ministrative responsibility, integrated with the total State 
governmental organization and budget, under the Governor’s 
leadership. At the same time it will provide continual protec- 
tion and enrichment of State policy, through the watchful 
participation of a body of representative citizens not all of 
whom will owe appointment to one administration. 

The consolidation of assistance services in a single new 
Department will facilitate the cooperation of the State with 
the Federal government in the administration of services 
jointly financed. The new Department should be authorized 
to cooperate at any necessary point with the Federal govern- 
ment in the development of sound policies and administration 
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and in the acceptance and distribution of financial aid wher- 
ever such aid is acceptable under State law. In all the matters 
considered in this report the policy of the Federal government 
is in the course of a development not yet final and fixed. The 
State should be in a position to take full advantage of oppor- 
tunities made available by the Federal government as its plans 
develop and mature. 


Care of Transients 


One of the points in which State cooperation with Federal 
agencies is most certain to be required is in the treatment of 
the problems of transiency. This is a problem which overruns 
State lines, though it also presents a serious intra-state aspect 
at times, chiefly because it is so entangled with the ancient laws 
of settlement. It was formerly handled largely by local police 
or by poor boards, and in either case on a very primitive basis 
—aid being given for as short a time as possible, on the lowest 
level possible, the main effort being directed to passing the 
problem of relief back to the district where the applicants 
presumably had a legal right to claim it, because of legal settle- 
ment, or by passing it on to another district by encouraging 
or compelling applicants to move on, though without any cer- 
tain destination or any other definite plan for the future. The 
interests of the individuals concerned were often quite dis- 
regarded in the official zeal to avoid incurring local expense on 
behalf of any person not legally entitled to help in the particular 
district. 

The depression increased and intensified the problem. Inter- 
state migrations assumed unprecedented proportions. The 
Federal government, when it entered upon the administration 
of relief, soon accepted a large share of responsibility for the 
so-called transients, and instituted and encouraged programs 
for adequate care at the place where those in need might be, 
or where, in their own interest, treatment could be most 
effectively administered. A program of institutional and home 
relief, in some respects more nearly adequate than in some 
other phases of relief administration, was rapidly developed. 
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The problem of settlement was partially solved for a time by 
largely ignoring it. 

When, in September 1935, the Federal government withdrew 
its aid for this purpose, the problem returned to the States and 
local governments. With the general retrenchment of relief 
programs, special programs for transients were greatly modi- 
fied or entirely abandoned. The effect was to reestablish in 
many places the antiquated programs of the past. 

It is the judgment of this Committee that the Federal govern- 
ment should be urged to resume a substantial measure of 
responsibility in the care of transients, certainly that part 
which is represented by inter-state movements of people, and 
that it should also cooperate in encouraging harmonization of 
the settlement laws of the several states through the enactment 
of uniform legislation or of interstate compacts. Under 
Federal leadership of this kind, standards of care and treat- 
ment in this field could be largely improved through the appli- 
cation of the principle of grants-in-aid by the Federal govern- 
ment, under minimum requirements as to administration. 

Meantime, the State Department of Assistance in Pennsyl- 
vania should be authorized to enter into agreements with the 
Federal government and with the several states in respect to 
care of transients and in the modification and enforcement of 
settlement laws, and should also have the power to institute 
suitable State-wide programs for the care of transients and 
homeless within Pennsylvania’s borders. In view of the fact 
that the State, under the program herein proposed, will con- 
tinue to provide the overwhelmingly major part of all public 
assistance funds, it is reasonable to permit County Boards of 
Assistance to provide care for persons, regardless of their 
settlement within the State, in accordance with the needs of 
the individual case. This flexible local assistance could be 
supplemented, when necessary or advisable, by other plans for 
temporary congregate care of certain groups of transient or 
homeless persons, for periods of training and rehabilitation, in 
farm or industrial colonies or institutions. The contingent 
fund which it is proposed to appropriate to the State Depart- 
ment of Assistance would properly be applied te this purpose, 
among others. 
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Stranded Areas 


A similar problem of cooperation may be involved in the 
rehabilitation of stranded areas, in which the Federal govern- 
ment, through the Resettlement Administration, has taken 
active leadership. The decline of industries or the exhaustion 
of resources in certain parts of the State have destroyed the 
traditional economic basis of living in some communities and 
have created pools of unemployment which are apparently 
fairly permanent. In long-term planning they will necessitate 
programs of voluntary migration and resettlement, which may 
also require the active assistance and, in some instances, the 
guidance of State authority. The State Department of Assist- 
ance should be authorized to cooperate with other appropriate 
departments of the State government and of local governments, 
and with the State Planning Board, as well as with Federal 
agencies, in studying and promoting whatever measures may 
be required to meet these particular situations in the future. 
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SECTION FOUR 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Recommendations 


A. 


That direct administration of general outdoor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
own homes (mothers’ assistance) or in foster homes, old 
age assistance, and aid to the blind, be under the imme- 
diate direction of a County Board of Assistance in each 
county, composed of representative citizens of the local 
community, serving without pay except for necessary 
expenses, and charged with the responsibility for deter- 
mining policies of public assistance to be applied in the 
county, subject to general standards established by the 
State Department of Assistance. 


That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Boards, and the 
Emergency Relief Boards, where they exist, be abolished 
and their functions be taken over by the County Boards of 
Assistance. 


That the county, district, township, and borough Poor 
Boards be immediately abolished and their powers, duties, 
rights, and privileges with respect to outdoor relief and 
the care of dependent children be transferred to the 
County Boards of Assistance, and their powers, duties, 
rights, and privileges with respect to almshouse and other 


institutional care be transferred to the County Commis- 
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sioners of the several counties; with the further provision 
that pe sons now serving as Directors of the Poor shall 
become employees of the County Commissioners until the 
expiration of the terms now being served, and that the 
County Commissioners shall also be charged with ultimate 
residual responsibility, now lodged with the poor districts, 
to provide assistance for such needy persons as may fail 


to receive aid from other sources. 


DISCUSSION 


The individuals who seek public assistance are in a local 
community; the help they need must be extended there. A 
local organization must be provided which is capable of deter- 
mining need objectively and discriminatingly and capable of 
rendering aid, when needed, in a way calculated to protect and 
develop the resources of the individual, both his self-respect 
and his will and capacity for self-maintenance, and at the same 
time to conserve the resources of the community. 

The need for the thoughtful and responsible participation of 
local citizens has already been emphasized. This participation 
can only be assured if those whose efforts are enlisted find in 
the responsibilities entrusted to them genuine tasks that 
challenge their powers and that clearly warrant the expendi- 
ture of their time and energy. We have before remarked that 
the functions and activities of neither the County Emergency 
Relief Boards nor of the Mothers’ Assistance Boards seem 
wholly to satisfy this requirement. The former have usually 
found too little to do to seem genuinely useful parts of the 
organization; the latter have, on the whole, been occupied 
more largely with details of administration than with the 
formulation and interpretation of important policies. In 
neither case were powers clearly defined. In the one instance, 
most of the important decisions were made in advance at State 
headquarters; in the other, important local decisions were 
subject to later review and veto. 
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County Boards of Assistance 


In the judgment of this Committee, another course is more 
consistent with the description of State authority as presented 
in preceding sections and is entirely feasible and eminently 
desirable. We propose the creation of a County Board of 
Assistance in each county, composed of representative citizens 
of the local community, numbering not less than seven nor 
more than eleven. Each Board would include both men and 
women chosen from among those who have had experience or 
who have broad knowledge and interest in social welfare 
administration. Not all would be affiliated with any one politi- 
cal party, and none would be holding any party office. 

The members of the Board would be appointed for over- 
lapping terms of six years. Their original appointment would 
emanate from both State and local authority. The State 
Department of Assistance, after soliciting nominations from 
local public authorities and other groups concerned with civic 
problems, would draw up a list of citizens as widely repre- 
sentative of the social and economic interests of the com- 
munity as possible, containing the names of twice as many 
persons as the number of members of the Board to be chosen. 
This list would be submitted to the County Commissioners— 
in the County of Philadelphia, to the City Council, which is 
the responsible governing body—who would select from the 
list the membership of the Board. To avoid possible deadlock, 
power would be lodged with the State Department of Assist- 
ance to name and install the Board, only if the local appointing 
authority failed to act within a reasonable time fixed by law. 
Members of the Board would be removable by the Governor, 
with the consent of the State Board of Assistance, after 
hearing, for cause affecting honesty or competency. 

Such a Board would truly reflect the informed interest and 
point of view of the local community. The initiative in its 
selection would lie with the State Department of Assistance, 
which, having a State-wide view of the problem, would be 
likely to seek outstandingly competent local boards. The final 
choice would rest with the County Commissioners. The mem- 
bers of the Board would feel a proper responsibility to both. 
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Duties of County Boards of Assistance 


Like the State Board of Assistance, the County Board would 
have advisory, supervisory, quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
powers, all defined as clearly as possible in the law. Its func- 
tion would include the approval of policies, standards of assist- 
ance and modes of procedure, within the broad requirements 
established by law or by the State Department of Assistance. 
The clear interpretation of definite policies of eligibility and 
assistance to be applied within each community is one of the 
gains that can be realized under this program. At present, as 
careful inquiry shows, these policies, while varying widely 
from county to county, are rarely set forth in a way that can 
command the understanding of potential recipients or the 
intelligent support or criticism of the people of the community. 

The judicial function of the County Board of Assistance will 
include the right to decide appeals from administrative deci- 
sions affecting either the rights or duties of members of the 
organization, or the interests of applicants for or recipients of 
assistance, as to eligibility, adequacy or continuance of assist- 
ance, and similar problems. The decisions of the Board would 
be final so far as the local administration is concerned, subject 
only to further appeal to the State Board of Assistance. 

The County Board’s advisory and supervisory functions 
would include careful observation and full consideration of 
administrative actions; the determination of the size of the 
administrative organization; the selection of an executive 
director from applicants suitably qualified under merit tests; 
the appointment of other employees, from eligible lists, upon 
the nomination of the county executive; the approval of salary 
schedules within the range fixed by the State Department of 
Assistance, and the preparation of a budget, for submission to 
the State Department of Assistance, as the basis of allocation 
of funds for public assistance in the county. Not least of all, 
the County Board, in the light of this broad and responsible 
experience, will have the duty of reporting and interpreting, 
both to the State office and to the local public, the policies, 
transactions, problems, needs and achievements of the assist- 
ance services under its jurisdiction. 
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Abolition of Poor Boards 


The creation of the County Board of Assistance as here 
proposed will necessarily involve the abolition of the local Poor 
Boards, as well as the Mothers’ Assistance Boards, and Emer- 
gency Relief Boards where they exist. There is no longer 
any reasonable excuse for perpetuating the wasteful, ineffi- 
cient and antiquated methods of poor relief, as generally ad- 
ministered under laws and organizations dating in spirit and 
largely in fact from the seventeenth century. They have been 
tried and found wanting, by every reasonable test, not only in 
great emergencies like the present depression, but in ordinary 
times.* 

Little by little, the scope of their operations has been 
reduced by removing from their control the assistance of par- 
ticular groups such as, dependent children of widowed mothers, 
most of the mentally ill, veterans, the aged, the blind, the 
unemployed, always with the object of avoiding, in the assist- 
ance of these persons, the stigma that attached to the old 
poor law which continued the philosophy that public aid should 
be made as disagreeable, as difficult, and as shameful as pos- 
sible. Those who still must depend upon general relief, be- 
cause they do not happen to fall within certain particular 
categories of needy persons, have an equal right to be spared 
the same humiliation. 


Outdoor Poor Relief Function Transferred 


We propose, therefore, that the functions of the Poor Boards 
concerned with the administration of outdoor relief and the 
care of dependent children, be transferred to the new County 
Boards of Assistance, and that the management of almshouses 
and county hospitals be entrusted to the County Commis- 
Sioners (who will have the residual powers, responsibilities, 
and functions of the Poor Boards) of each county, or, in the 
cases of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, where the city govern- 
ment now conducts certain of these institutional enterprises, 


*A full description of the situation is contained in the report on “Poor 
Relief Administration in Pennsylvania,” and “Seventeenth Century 
Poor Relief in the Twentieth Century,” supra. 
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that these remain under municipal control. To assist the 
County Commissioners in making this transition, members of 
present boards of Poor Directors would become employees of 
the Commissioners, at present salaries, until their present 
terms expire. 

The present residual obligation of the Poor Boards to 
provide for any needy person for whom no other suitable 
assistance is available, should be imposed upon the County 
Commissioners, though under the plans proposed in this 
report it is not likely that it would be necessary to invoke 
this resource in the future, except on rare occasions when 
emergencies between legislative sessions temporarily deplete 
State appropriations. 

In making these proposals, the Committee has rejected the 
counter-proposal that consolidation of all local assistance serv- 
ices be achieved by extending the functions of the present 
Poor Boards. Apart from the fact that the records of poor 
relief administration in Pennsylvania taken as a whole do not 
inspire confidence in its capacity to meet effectively the prob- 
lems of public assistance in the broad fields here considered, 
the Committee is impressed by the fact that the present sys- 
tem of poor districts of various sizes and kinds and numbering 
more than 400, affords no sound basis for effective partnership 
between State and locality. The present confusion and diver- 
sity of poor districts can not be wholly removed without great 
legislative difficulty and probably extensive litigation. Past 
experience has also demonstrated the difficulty of regulating 
and supervising these numerous Poor Boards so as to guaran- 
tee even a reasonably uniform administrative policy, either in 
quality of service or in accountability. 

The Committee’s judgment in this respect has been con- 
firmed by the testimony of citizens in all parts of the State 
who are objective and disinterested observers of existing 
public assistance services. We have found a substantial wide- 
spread demand that the Poor Boards be abolished and that 
general relief be brought to a higher level of adequacy and to 
a more constructive point of view than now pervades the 
system, outside of a few scattered areas. 

The proposed consolidation will eliminate almost 400 taxing 
units of government, will reduce the active public assistance 
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organizations in each county to no more than two, will separate 
institutional services from home assistance, subjecting the 
former to supervision by the State Department of Welfare 
which is chiefly engaged with institutional problems, and the 
latter to the supervision of the State Department of Assist- 
ance, which is chiefly concerned with aid in the homes of the 
needy. 

The annual expenditures involved in the proposed transfer 
of functions may be determined from an examination of the 
following table of poor relief expenditures for 1935, as reported 
to the Department of Welfare. Reports for all Poor Boards 
were not received until after the Committee’s report was set 
in type. Hence there was not time to analyze 1935 data in the 
same manner as 1934 data were analyzed and used in the In- 
troduction of this report. 


EXPENSES OF Poor DISTRICTS IN PENNSYLVANIA FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1935 


Total expenses (less capital outlay and debt service 


mamma tO $4,461 A045) oie ee ee ee we ee $14,191,705.89 
INI ME ee het recht Beno Nay ohare ts ia! a cine a epeh © 7,536,576.75 
ES ally a A ati a a $5,129,701.43 
Maintenance in institutions ........... 2,406,875.32 
Operation of almshouses and other institutions ........ 5,669,642.02 
County homes or almshouses .......... 3,143,678.88 
BNE MICUSPIVEANS. os se Se ee hae kw ee o's 1,942,761.26 
MER IEG cis KA nl cigs Sle wln eg Ski shew yid's 583,201.88 
Grand Total of administration ........... (2,685,487.12) 
Poor Relief administration ..........-. 985,487.12 985,487.12 
Administration of institutions ........ (1,700,000.00) 
Estimated* from and included in preced- 
me item. of $5,669,642.02. ...6...¢.008 
Per cent total administration is of total expenditures.... 19.0 


*Estimated on basis of 1933 figures of Almshouse Expenditures in 
“Poor Relief Administration in Pennsylvania,’ Department of Public 
Welfare, 1934, which showed 30 per cent of almshouse operation was 
expended for administration. 


From this table it will be seen that the poor relief to indi- 
viduals in their homes in 1935 amounted to something over 
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$5,129,700, and maintenance of individuals in institutions other 
than the almshouse amounted to $2,406,875. This might be con- 
sidered the maximum amount of added cost to the consolidated 
service if these functions are taken over by the County Boards 
of Assistance. It will be noticed that the administration costs 
under the poor relief system were aproximately 19 per cent 
of the total expenses for poor relief, maintenance and operation 
of institutions. No doubt the cost of operating the institutions 
will be somewhat similar when turned over to the County 
Commissioners, although there should be some economies, 
including those in counties where several independent districts 
are now operating institutions. On the other hand, it may 
reasonably be expected that much of the present cost of admin- 
istration of poor relief ($985,487)—which includes not only 
administration of outdoor relief, but also the expense of tax 
collection, auditing, and general supervision of the administra- 
tion of institutions—will be saved, since the functions involved 
in this item can be cared for by the new administrative organi- 
zations with but very little added expense. 

One of the principal advantages to be gained from the pro- 
posed consolidation of local services under a single County 
Board of Assistance is the opportunity it affords for the im- 
provement and unification of standards in the care of children 
away from their own homes. Several thousand children each 
year are placed in foster homes, committed to the care of 
other agencies, or sent to institutions by Poor Boards, Juve- 
nile Courts, or County Commissioners. No suitable uniform 
standards are in force; records are fragmentary. The choice 
of homes and the type of care to be given are subject to no 
common rule for the protection of the children or of the 
communities concerned.* 

The placing of this function, in so far as it is now adminis- 
tered by County Commissioners and Poor Boards, in the hands 
of the new County Board of Assistance, under the supervision 
of the State Department of Assistance, will permit the develop- 


*This situation is discussed in the report on “Pennsylvania Children 
and the Depression,” by Isabel Gordon Carter, Publication No. 11 of 
the Joint ‘Committee on Research of the Community Council of Phila- 
delphia and the Pennsylvania School of Social Work, Philadelphia, 
1935. 
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ment of a carefully considered general policy on the part of 
the State in behalf of these dependent wards of the State. 
Association of this task in the same organization with the 
State’s direct assistance to other dependent children in their 
own homes, will encourage a single unified standard of treat- 
ment wherever the interests of any dependent child are in- 
volved, and will emphasize in all instances the importance and 
value of home care and family life, wherever this goal is 
attainable. 
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SECTION FIVE 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


Recommendations 


A. That the financial cost of public assistance in all the 
forms to be administered by the County Boards of Assist- 
ance be assumed by the State. 


B. That specific appropriations be made to the State 
Department of Assistance for each form of public assist- 
ance, old age assistance, aid to dependent children in 
their homes (mothers’ assistance), blind pensions and 
general relief including unemployment relief, and that 
an additional appropriation to a reserve fund be made 
to the State Department of Assistance, which can be 
allocated to any one of these funds, or to the payment 
of necessary additional services undertaken by County 


Boards of Assistance in accordance with law. 


DISCUSSION 


The present cost of public assistance and relief in Pennsy]l- 
vania is not representative of what the costs will be, nor of the 
way in which they will be distributed, when present Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund, Old Age Assistance and Pensions for the 
Blind Acts become fully operative. The expansion of these 
services to provide assistance to the maximum number of per- 
sons eligible under the Federal Social Security Act will in- 
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crease both the number of cases and the total funds expended 
for these services. It will, however, redistribute the costs to 
allow for larger participation by the Federal government. 

Similarly, the present unemployment relief expenditures are 
not fully representative of the future, for the number of cases 
aided and the amount of relief needed will probably vary widely 
from the present or the recent past, in view of changes in the 
general economic situation and in the Federal Works Program. 
Section One and Appendix Two of this report discuss this situ- 
ation in detail. Furthermore, the number of families needing 
general relief under the new program will no doubt be lower 
than the number now receiving poor relief, while the total 
expenditures in their behalf will change as more adequate re- 
lief is provided where needed. 

An estimation of future size and costs of these public services 
in the near future will be presented in detail at a later date, 
when studies now under way concerning changing conditions 
are more nearly completed. 

The expenditures for assistance and relief in Pennsylvania 
during September 1936 total $8,000,000, of which the Federal 
government* provided about $600,000 under the Federal Social 
Security Act, (and will provide at least $700,000 in October). 
The remainder is provided by State and local governments. 
Counties provide $205,000 for mothers’ assistance and old age 
administration (none for blind pensions), and approximately 
$950,000 for poor relief (computed from figures on an annual 
basis), including outdoor poor relief and aid to dependent 
children, primarily. In some poor districts expenditures 
for almshouse and mental hospital care, (which do not relate 
to the poor relief functions to be transferred to the proposed 
new County Boards of Assistance) have been included because 
the information could not be segregated from some of the other 
costs. The distribution of these expenditures is given in the 
Introduction to this report. 

To provide, at the rate of present average grants for all 
those persons probably eligible under present laws for mothers’ 
assistance, old age assistance, and blind pensions, will require 
*This excludes all Federal expenditures in Pennsylvania for the Federal 


Works Program totalling approximately $18,300,000 during Septem- 
ber, 1936, of which $15,185,930 was for relief payroll. 
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monthly expenditures of about $2,900,000, or about $1,150,000 
a month above the amount actually spent in September, 1936. 
The number of persons on the waiting lists (in the late summer 
they exceeded the number of persons receiving assistance) are 
being investigated, and eligible persons are being added to the 
payrolls, that is, they are now receiving grants. The funds 
required to meet the additional cost have been appropriated 
and are available, so that monthly expenditures will continue to 
increase. A large part of this increased cost will be borne 
by the Federal government, and another part will be saved by 
the transfer from unemployment relief and poor relief rolls 
of persons eligible for assistance. 


State Assumption of Cost 


The Committee carefully explored the possibility of devising 
some method by which some share of the cost of the assistance 
program in the counties would be assessed against the counties 
in accordance with their relative financial ability. The factors, 
however, which enter into any objective attempt to measure 
tax paying ability are exceedingly complex. They involve an 
attempt to measure the potential income-producing power of 
the chief economic activities carried on within the county and 
to relate these to the governmental services essential to the 
community. For example, questions such as the following 
arise: Is the community’s economic life chiefly dependent 
upon one industry as in some of the coal counties, or upon 
many industries as in some of the more industrial counties? 
Are industrial wages low or high? The tax paying ability 
of a county depends also upon the type of property subject to 
taxation. Is it chiefly farm land, industrial land or urban 
property? Study reveals that the county with the highest 
per capita assessed value of taxable property is one with 
comparatively sparse population but with many large resort 
hotels. How should this fact be weighed in appraising that 
county’s potential resources? The attempt to answer such 
questions as these in ways which will reconcile all factors 
involved obviously presents a problem of great difficulty. The 
final result of applying any arbitrary measure is doubtful, and 
the amount to be supplied by the counties for mothers’ assist- 
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ance and old age assistance is a small proportion of the total 
for these State-aided services. The Committee, therefore, has 
concluded that complete State assumption of the financial 
burden is both the wiser and simpler course. 


Federal Aid 


The assistance services to which the Federal government con- 
tributes, that is, old age assistance, blind pensions, and aid to 
dependent children (mothers’ assistance), must be available 

throughout the entire State, which made necessary the aban- 
- donment of the optional matching principle for counties, as 
applied in the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act. The alternative 
is either (1) to impose upon the counties mandatory expendi- 
tures for the assistance program or (2) to have the State 
assume the entire responsibility. Of these two courses, as- 
sumption by the State seems to the Committee to be the most 
practical. An attempt to assess so small a part of the cost of 
the assistance program against the counties might well give 
rise to disputes, misunderstandings and difficulties out of all 
proportion to the value of the sums involved and might seri- 
ously impair the operation of the program. 


Poor Tax Delinquencies 


Furthermore, a State tax would be collected more eco- 
nomically than the local poor taxes can be collected. The cost 
of collecting these poor taxes ranges, according to a recent 
report, from 1.5 per cent to 8 per cent. These collections are 
the least efficient of all local real estate tax collections. Negli- 
gence and inefficiency in collecting taxes, resulting in high 
delinquency, bring substantial increases in the tax burden upon 
the property owner because of the penalties and higher com- 
missions allowed for the collection of delinquent taxes. 

The Committee has made extensive studies of the financial 
condition and tax paying ability of the counties. Taken as a 
whole, the counties are in no position to assume additional 
financial responsibilities; in fact, they seem more in need of 
being relieved of some burdens they already have. The law 
of diminishing returns as applied to tax collections was clearly 
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in operation in 1933, the most recent date for which complete 
information for all counties is available. In spite of annual 
reductions in the total amount of taxes levied, the percentage 
of tax delinquency showed a steady increase for many years 
until in 1983 it exceeded 25 per cent. 

In 1938, the taxes levied by the Poor Districts throughout 
the State showed a higher percentage of delinquency than the 
taxes of any other type of local government. Incomplete 
information for 1984 shows some reduction in the percentage 
of delinquency, but the poor tax delinquencies still show the 
highest rate. In considering this entire problem of the distri- 
bution of cost of the assistance program as between different 
taxing authorities, the Committee was unable to ignore the 
fact that the tax burden on real estate is unduly heavy and if 
possible should be reduced. This could be effected by the aboli- 
tion of the Poor Boards and the assumption by the State of 
the financial responsibility for outdoor poor relief. This would 
result both in a more equitable distribution of the tax burden 
(because of the relief afforded real estate), and in more 
economical and efficient administration. 


State Appropriations 


The Committee also recommends that separate State appro- 
priations be made after the consolidation, to the State Depart- 
ment of Assistance for each of the services consolidated under 
the new County Boards of Assistance, on the basis of budgets 
of probable expenditures in each service computed from the 
records of these boards, showing the number of recipients and 
the number of eligible applicants on the rolls at the end of the 
latest fiscal period. In order, however, to avoid the likelihood 
that unforeseen demands upon any one fund may exhaust it, 
we recommend that an additional appropriation to a reserve 
fund be made, from which allocations may be made to any of 
the funds appropriated to the State Department of Assistance 
as necessity requires, and into which shall be paid any sur- 
pluses which may develop. The Department should be author- 
ized to transfer, at the end of each fiscal year, all uncommitted 
surpluses of all funds to this reserve fund. 
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Administrative Cost 


The biennial appropriation must include adequate provision 
for the cost of administering the program. With the present 
tendency toward stabilization of the relief need and with the 
development of the Federal Social Security program, it should 
be possible to budget these services in advance. It is desirable 
in any program to reduce costs of administration and operation 
to the lowest point compatible with: 


a. affording to the individual applicant for relief, prompt 
and complete investigation of circumstances, with the 
speediest possible response to need; 

b. assuring complete recording and accounting of the 
operations of administration ; 

ce. guaranteeing to the public careful guardianship of the 
funds provided for relief and the certainty that they 
are wisely spent for the purposes for which appro- 
priated. 


The consolidation of the various relief activities as proposed 
will contribute to all three of these objectives. It will make 
possible the most effective use of personnel and administrative 
equipment. It will certainly make the facilities for registering 
need more accessible to the individual needing relief. Because 
of standardized procedures worked out in advance, there will 
be a minimum of red tape, with a maximum of careful consid- 
eration of individual claims. Likewise, these procedures will 
make possible the recording of facts and financial operations in 
a way that will assure their greatest utility, while with a single 
agency disbursing the relief funds and accounting for them, 
it will be possible to fix responsibility for any laxity or neglect. 
Uniform records and a uniform system of accounting will per- 
mit the exact amount spent for each type of relief, for admin- 
istration and for other purposes, to be promptly known. 

It must be borne in mind that too rigid limitation of expendi- 
tures may result in actual waste of relief funds. Repeated 
checks of the case load have demonstrated that the percentage 
of ineligibles receiving relief is quite low (less than four per 
cent), largely because of thorough investigation at consider- 
able expense. There is also little doubt that investigation and 
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visitation do much to encourage the individual on relief to 
make an effort to become again self-supporting. Certainly 
there must be a limit on the time that can be spent in such 
service, but it is obvious that some time devoted to advice 
about possible employment contacts, assistance in getting 
health service and efforts to discover other resources, such as 
relatives willing to aid, will result in discontinuing relief in 
many cases. 

An indication of the inefficiency of inadequate provision for 
administration and investigation is to be found in the experi- 
ence of one of the county relief agencies which was recently 
forced, through curtailment of operating funds, to increase its 
case load per visitor from 115 to 170. It had been the practice 
to visit each case once each month and to discontinue relief 
promptly where conditions warranted. From 11 to 14 per cent 
of these reinvestigations regularly resulted in closed cases. 
Because of the increased case load an interval of six weeks 
now elapses between visits. This results in the paying out 
of relief to some cases for two or three weeks longer than they 
should be carried. Though the administration cost is kept 
low, it is false economy, for the extra relief paid out is many 
times the saving. Administrative costs may be reduced, too, at 
the expense of the complete financial records and careful audit- 
ing which are needed to guard against waste and uncontrolled 
spending. 


Administrative Economy 


With the proposed reorganization and consolidation of the 
relief and assistance services, however, it is certain that there 
will be many economies in administration, both centrally and 
locally. With.a single State organization, there will need to 
be only one executive department, one accounting department, 
one supervisory organization with field staff. Statistics and 
records will be kept at one place, and some of the purchasing, 
personnel and systematizing functions can be carried out for 
all State services as a unit. In the local community it will be 
necessary to maintain only one office, one filing system and one 
supply department. The savings here should be considerable. 

While it would be prudent to provide some restriction on the 
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amount which may be spent for administration, the legal limi- 
tation of such costs on a percentage basis is not wise or economi- 
cal. Such a limitation makes no adequate allowance for the 
service of investigating the applications of those ineligible to 
relief, which, after investigation, are rejected. At present in the 
State Emergency Relief Administration this amounts to ap- 
proximately forty per cent of all applications received. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends that administrative 
machinery be set up on the basis of the actual needs of the 
service, just as operating machinery would be provided for in 
any business. The number of telephone operators in an ex- 
change is not fixed by a percentage of the expected revenue, 
but by determining how many operators will be actually needed 
to provide the necessary service. A similar method should 
be followed in the relief program. It is proposed, then, that 
administration costs be limited, on a budgetary plan, by adopt- 
ing in advance a budget for each County Board of Assistance 
and for the State Department of Assistance and that an appro- 
priation be made to cover these budgets for the biennium. Such 
budgets should be prepared with sufficient flexibility so that 
unexpected or emergency developments may be taken care 
of, and with the understanding that until the program becomes 
even more stabilized, they are somewhat tentative. Rough 
estimates of the probable costs, and the relationship to the 
-total required for relief, will be presented later by the 
Committee. 
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SECTION SIX 


COVERAGE, ELIGIBILITY AND ADEQUACY 


1. COVERAGE OF THE SERVICES 


Recommendations 


A. 


That the Commonwealth retain for the present at 
least, mothers’ assistance (aid to dependent children), 
old age assistance and blind pensions as special classi- 
fications of assistance services to facilitate the use of 
Federal grants-in-aid under the Federal Social Security 


Act for each of these services; 


That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act be amended 
so as to assure assistance, with Federal aid, for addi- 
tional dependent children under sixteen years of age, 
including any child “who has been deprived of parental 
support or care by reason of the death, continued 
absence from home, or physical or mental incapacity 
of a parent,” and who is living in the home of other 
close relatives, as permitted under the provisions of 


the Federal Social Security Act of 1935; 


That the Old Age Assistance Fund Act be amended 
so as to assure assistance with Federal aid before 1940, 
to aged persons 65 years of age and over (instead of 


70 years of age and over under the present act), as 
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permitted under the provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act of 1935; 


D. That County Boards of Assistance administer a gen- 
eral relief program under the supervision of the State 
Department of Assistance, thus combining the outdoor 
relief responsibilities of the State and County Emer- 
gency Relief Boards with those of the Poor Boards, in 
order to aid those individuals in need who would not 
be eligible under the present or the recommended 
amendments of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act, or 
of the Old Age Assistance Fund Act, or under the 
present Pension Fund for the Blind Act; 


E. That public assistance shall be administered in such 
a way as to afford every possible incentive to benefi- 
ciaries to strive to regain their power of self-mainte- 
nance and to discharge their proper responsibilities to 


themselves, to their dependents and to the community. 


DISCUSSION 


Federal Aid for Dependent Children 


The Committee proposes changes which will immediately 
broaden the potential coverage of the State’s assistance laws 
and make available to Pennsylvania Federal aid for the care 
of persons now in a large part provided for at State or local 
expense on unemployment or poor relief rolls. At present, 
under the Pennsylvania Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act, only 
dependent children under sixteen who live at home with their 
mothers, and whose fathers are dead or are permanently con- 
fined in mental hospitals, are eligible for assistance. De- 
pendent children of families broken under other circumstances 
imposing equal hardships are not provided for in equally sys- 
tematic and helpful fashion. Title IV of the Federal Social 
Security Act, under which Federal grants-in-aid are made 
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available to states, affords financial aid and encouragement 
for the assistance of every dependent child ‘‘under the age of 
sixteen who has been deprived of parental support or care by 
reason of the death, continued absence from the home, or 
physical or mental incapacity of a parent, and who is living 
with his father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, brother, 
sister, stepfather, stepmother, stepbrother, stepsister, uncle, 
or aunt, in a place of residence maintained by one or more of 
such relatives as his or their own home.” We recommend that 
the Pennsylvania law be amended to make similar provision. 

While this extended program will add substantially to the 
present total cost of this service, all of the burden will not fall 
upon the State, since one-third of the cost will be borne by the 
Federal government, up to a Federal allowance of $6.00 per 
month for one child and $4.00 per month for one or more addi- 
tional children under sixteen years of age. The net additional 
cost to the State will not impose heavy burdens, while the 
extensive benefits to be derived, in the prevention of social and 
economic maladjustment and in the relief of hardship in 
families where the care of these dependent children imposes al- 
most unbearable burdens, will more than compensate for this 
additional expenditure. In essence, it is merely bringing to light 
and making systematic provision for costs that are now 
scattered and hidden in various other organizations—the State 
Emergency Relief Administration, the Poor Boards, and in- 
stitutional and foster home care of children by public or 
private welfare agencies. 


Federal Aid for the Aged, 


According to present State laws, the care of another group 
will be assumed jointly by the State and Federal governments 
after 1940. This group will be composed of needy persons be- 
tween 65 and 70 years of age. The Committee recommends 
that the State modify its laws to provide assistance to those 
persons at once, in addition to its present provision for those 
70 years of age and over. Here, as in the case of aid to de- 
pendent children, relief expenditures from other programs are 
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now being made that can be applied toward the additional cost 
imposed by taking over their care as old age assistance cases. 


Assistance for Others in Need 


The broadening of the coverage of the relief program which 
is proposed is potentially even more significant. In addition 
to the care of the unemployed, the aged, the dependent child, 
and the blind, the Committee proposes that the County Boards 
of Assistance be authorized to provide for the assistance of 
such other persons in the community as may establish their 
need. We believe that the present distinction between “em-. 
ployable” and “unemployable,” as a basis of eligibility for State 
aid, is untenable and that what has been heretofore the State’s 
unemployment relief fund must become a general fund for the 
relief of all needy citizens not provided for under other special 
.funds. The transfer to County Boards of Assistance of the 
responsibility of Poor Boards for outdoor relief will require 
such a general program. A residuum of responsibility will rest 
with the County Commissioners in the event that the State’s 
appropriations are not sufficient to meet the needs. 

Estimates of the probable numbers of dependent persons 
affected by these potential changes, and the probable costs in- 
volved, will be submitted shortly, when the latest current data, 
prior to legislative action, can be utilized in making the 
estimates. 


2. ELIGIBILITY AND ADEQUACY 


Recommendations 
A. That the requirements for determining the eligibility 
of individuals or families for aid among the various 
types of assistance be standardized in so far as possible 


in administration; 


B. That the basis of eligibility for all forms of assist- 
ance to be administered under the new County Boards 
of Assistance shall be as nearly alike as possible for 


all services, namely, the actual need of assistance; 


yhi 


C. That the amount of the grant available to any 
eligible dependent person shall be the actual extent of 
need, determined in accordance with administrative 
regulations of the State Department of Assistance, 


allowing for fluctuating changes in living costs. 


D. That the present plan of providing assistance or 
relief in cash should be continued; 


E. That a program for necessary medical care should 
be included among the services provided to dependent 


persons. 


DISCUSSION 


Eligibility Requirements 


One of the phases of Pennsylvania’s public assistance pro- 
gram most in need of immediate revision, in the interest of 
justice as well as of efficient administration, is the basic stand- 
ard governing the determination of need, that is, eligibility 
for assistance, and the amount of aid to be provided. Confusion 
and conflict pervade the State’s laws and the administrative 
policies in this matter. These differences have grown up as a 
result of piecemeal legislation, affecting one special group of 
needy persons after another, without any attempt to adjust 
new provisions to the old or to consider the needs of the mem- 
bers of one group in relation to those of others. More recent 
legal provisions, for the aged and especially for the blind, and 
administrative regulations for the unemployed, are far more 
liberal, on the whole, than the provisions for mothers’ assist- 
ance made earlier but remaining in effect today. Not only do 
basic provisions of law and policy differ, but administrative 
practice has been far from uniform. There is need for har- 
monization if public funds are to be conserved and if unjust 
discrimination between needy persons is to be avoided. 

Eligibility for assistance under all these services should take 
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into account the same factors and rest on the same founda- 
tion. In our judgment, the basis of eligibility in all should be 
the existence of need. Property qualifications, the measure- 
ment and deduction of income, and similar standards should be 
calculated and applied as nearly as possible on the same basis 
for all programs alike, allowing variations for individual cases 
within the programs. 

The Committee urges the amendment of the several laws 
governing these services to attain that end. We believe the 
the State should maintain the several categories of aid, for 
the present, in terms of the particular circumstances that 
Shall entitle persons to aid from particular funds, in order to 
facilitate the use of grants-in-aid under the Federal Social 
Security Act, but we look forward ultimately to the elimina- 
tion of some of the rigid classifications and differentiations 
that are involved in this strictly categorical assistance. 


Establishing Maximum Grants 


Equally important is the equalization of the standards of 
assistance available to persons in like circumstances, from 
whichever fund their needs may be met under the law. The 
maximum allowances available under these various funds to 
persons in equal need vary widely and without any logical 
reason. The tabulation on the following pages gives an indi- 
cation of this situation. 

The most significant fact in the whole situation is that 
grants from the three assistance funds are governed by maxi- 
mum limits, established by legislation, and have no real rela- 
tion to actual need at all, as measured by the only real test of 
need, namely, ability to provide the necessities of life. The 
laws arbitrarily set a limit in the number of dollars a family 
may receive, regardless of how much those dollars will buy, 
and regardless of the fact that in very many instances it is 
perfectly clear that the money provided will not buy enough to 
maintain life at a reasonably decent and healthful level. While 
in the beginning some of these allowances were presumed to 
be based upon the amounts required for bare subsistence, the 
failure to change them with changing prices has destroyed any 
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relationship that may have originally existed between the cost 
of these necessities and the public assistance a destitute family 
may receive. 

The maximum amount of the grant allowed to any depend- 
ent person should be established by administrative regulations 
of the State Department of Assistance. Under this plan, the 
State Department can make changes in maximum grants in 
line with changes in prices and needs, subject to available ap- 
propriations, and without the cost and delay of legislative 
action. The inequalities now existing among the various State 
services can be removed, and the standard for the various 
types of assistance computed on the same basis. 


Inadequacy of Allowance 


The minimum cost of the essential items, especially food, 
required to maintain individuals and families at a level of 
reasonably healthful living, has been calculated at various 
times and places in recent years. These studies give a basis of 
rough comparison between actual need, on the one hand, and 
the amount of public assistance available to families on the 
other. Studies now in progress under the direction of various 
Federal bureaus and welfare organizations in some states, 
including certain communities in Pennsylvania, are expected 
to afford much more complete information on this subject and 
to provide a basis for periodical measurement of change in 
costs. 

From the data now available, it is possible to say with cer- 
tainty that the maximum allowances for food, a major part of 
relief grants, are considerably below the amounts required for 
healthful living of many families. 

The administration of assistance in cash,—and fortunately 
this system is now extended throughout the State to those 
eligible under all these forms of State-aided assistance,— 
affords wider leeway in the expenditure for food, as compared 
with other items in the budget, than under the old food order 
system in unemployment relief—or the present usual system 
of outdoor poor relief. The other items in the family budget 
for unemployment relief, however, are calculated at so low a 
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figure that hardship will certainly follow any regular expendi- 
tures for food far in excess of the amount on which the 
standard allowance is based. 


THE AMOUNT OF THE MAXIMUM GRANT ALLOWED IN PENNSYLVANIA 
IN TERMS OF THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN THE CASE 
NEEDED TO RECEIVE THAT GRANT 


Maximum Aid to 
grants dependent children Old Age 
per month (Mothers’ Assistance) Blind Assistance Assistance 


$18.00 2 persons; mother and 
1 child under 16 years 
of age. 


$30.00 3 persons; mother and 1 blind person, 21 1 aged person, 70 
2 children under 16 years of age or over. years of age or 


years of age. (One over until Janu- 

child may be unborn.) ary 1, 1940. (65 
years, there- 
after.) 


$42.00 4 persons; mother and 
3 children under 16 
years of age. (One 
child may be unborn.) 


$54.00 5 persons; mother and poe. 
4 children under 16 po rere se 
years of age. (One 
child may be unborn.) 
$60.00 2 blind persons, 21 2 aged persons, 
: years of age or over. 70 years of age 
or over until 
January 1, 1940. 
(65 years, there- 
after.) 
$66.00 6 persons; mother and 
5 children under 16 
years of age. (One 
child may be unborn.) 


The allowance for rent in the standard schedule of allow- 
ances for families receiving unemployment relief is obviously 
inadequate to provide shelter at the lowest rental level in any 
community. It is frankly a compromise with necessity, due 
to lack of funds, and it imposes upon the owners of houses a 
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substantial part of the cost of relief (in a sense, an illegal 
tax) by depriving them of normal income from, or protection 
of, their investment. It allows no more, and in some com- 
munities considerably less, than the minimum amount required 
to pay taxes, water rent, and necessary upkeep. This item of 
rent, even at this low level, has not been available to many 
families receiving unemployment relief in many parts of the 
State until the recent establishment of the system of providing 
relief in cash on a State-wide basis. 

This Committee recommends that the standard of assistance 
in all these branches of service be fixed by the actual amount 
needed by an individual or family to meet the minimum necessi- 
ties of decent and healthful living in the community. Such a 
schedule of minimum standards should include provision for 
food, shelter, fuel, clothes, and other necessary items. Neces- 
sary medical care should also be included, although expressed 
not necessarily in dollar values in individual budgets but in 
content of service supplied.* 

We further recommend that, for the information and 
guidance of County Boards of Assistance, the State Depart- 
ment of Assistance be required to investigate and determine at 
reasonably frequent intervals—at least once each year—the 
actual cost in the several counties of the State of the necessary 
items entering into the budget of families receiving assistance. 

We urge further that the Department be instructed to pub- 
lish at periodic intervals for the information of County Boards 
of Assistance, of the recipients of assistance, and of the gen- 
eral public, a comparison, for each county of the State, of the 
facts of these costs, together with the actual standards of 
allowances adopted and approved by the State Board of Assist- 
ance, and a statistical analysis, in terms of these standards, of 
the actual grants made by the County Boards to recipients of 
aid in the counties. 

The effect of these recommendations is to compel the people 
of the State and of each community, including those respon- 


*A special study upon some aspects of “Medical Relief,” with considera- 
tion of reasonable standards, is being prepared, with the cooperation 
of an advisory committee representing the Committee on Public 
Assistance and Relief and all the professions concerned with the 
healing arts. A report will be submitted within the next few months. 
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sible for administration of public assistance, to know and to 
face the full facts. They should know the amounts actually 
required to meet the full needs of dependent persons, as 
measured by the cost of decent and healthful living, and the 
amounts actually made available for this purpose, and should 
recognize the meaning and implications of policies adopted, 
in their effect upon the living standards of beneficiaries of 
assistance. Necessary compromises, due to inability or un- 
willingness to meet the full needs, are then recognized as 
necessary compromises and are not allowed to parade as 
adequate provisions. 

It is obvious to the Committee that the State cannot properly 
support its needy people at the level of life which is open to 
those who are earning their own livelihood at reasonable 
normal wages in the community. Those who are dependent 
upon public aid make real sacrifices in their standard of living 
under any conceivable assistance program. 

We urge that the State Department of Assistance be author- 
ized to establish rules and regulations governing the minimum 
requirements of eligibility for aid, with respect to measure- 
ment and deductions of economic resources of applicants, 
altered as need be for specific types of communities or special 
cases, and that these rules apply throughout the State and 
within all forms of public assistance in which the State par- 
ticipates. 

It is equally important that public assistance shall be ad- 
ministered in such a way as to provide all possible incentive 
to beneficiaries of aid to strive to regain their power of self 
maintenance. Such incentives should not be limited to those 
available within the assistance service alone, but should be 
developed in the work of other Departments of the State 
government, and other Federal or local agencies, especially in 
the fields of employment, workmen’s compensation, welfare, 
health, education, and others. Compulsory registration at em- 
ployment offices of employable members of families receiving 
assistance, and the regular clearance of changes in assistance 
status and in employment status, is one of the obvious means 
of facilitating reemployment and restoring independence of 
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relief recipients. Other means include cooperative efforts 
among the Departments toward physical rehabilitation, social 
adjustment, retraining of the handicapped, and training of 
youth through medical, educational, occupational and assist- 
ance measures. 
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SECTION SEVEN 


MERIT SYSTEM 


Recommendation 


That all officers and employees in the State Department 
of Assistance, other than those in policy-determining 
positions, and all officers and employees under all County 


Boards of Assistance, be placed under the merit system. 


DISCUSSION 


The Committee considers this recommendation of prime 
importance to the success of the entire assistance program. 
Unless the men and women who will serve as field visitors, 
clerical assistants, supervisors, administrators, statisticians, 
accountants, and in numerous other capacities, are appointed, 
transferred, promoted, and removed solely on a merit basis, 
the best results will not be obtained and both taxpayers and 
those in need of assistance will suffer in consequence. 

It is no longer necessary to advance elaborate arguments 
for the merit system in this or any other branch of the public 
service. Since 1883, when the famous Pendleton Act was 
enacted by Congress, providing the merit system for the 
Federal government, that system has been adopted in many 
other jurisdictions in the United States. It is now in effect in 
ten States, in about 450 cities, and in numerous counties, in- 
cluding all those in New York and Ohio, eight counties in 
New Jersey, four in California, Cook County (Chicago) in 
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Illinois, Milwaukee County in Wisconsin, and a few counties 
in a number of other States. 

The merit system has been strongly indorsed by statesmen, 
public administrators, students of government and other com- 
petent observers. That public opinion is unmistakably in 
favor of it is shown by the fact that both of the major political 
parties in their 19386 national platforms went on record for 
the extension of the merit system in the public service of the 
country, that many nation-wide professional and non-political 
organizations have endorsed it, that a recent poll conducted 
by the Institute of Public Opinion revealed an overwhelming 
sentiment for it in all parts of the country, and that in nearly 
every instance where the voters have been asked to express 
themselves on the merit system they have voted for it by large 
majorities. Experience has demonstrated, moreover, that 
wherever the merit system is adopted and effectively admin- 
istered it makes for lower costs and increased efficiency. 

So important and so urgent has the merit system been re- 
garded in the field of welfare and relief that a number of States 
have adopted the system for their welfare services without 
passing formal civil service laws. Among these States are 
Michigan, Indiana, New Hampshire, Florida, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. In Pennsylvania the State Emergency Relief Board has 
for several years made use of a voluntary merit system for the 
employment of professional workers. 

In recommending a merit system for the State Department 
of Assistance and the County Boards of Assistance, the Com- 
mittee has in mind a permanent system established by law. 
If a State-wide civil service law should be enacted, the Com- 
mittee would be glad to have the Department of Assistance 
and the local assistance boards under the State-wide merit 
system. But if a law governing the whole State service should 
not be enacted at this time, the Committee strongly favors the 
adoption of a merit system for the assistance work alone. 

A special committee is preparing an exhaustive report on 
this subject, upon which specific recommendations will be 


based. 
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SECTION EIGHT 


MISCELLANEOUS PROBLEMS 


The program of State and local partnership in the operation 
of public assistance, which is outlined in preceding sections of 
this report, paves the way for more satisfactory treatment of 
a number of special problems which have proved particularly 
difficult in the past. On the other hand, it necessarily creates 
certain problems in other directions which must be solved by 
careful planning. 


Social Service Exchange 


In no county of the State has the Committee discovered the 
existence of a central registry or confidential exchange through 
which identifying information about applicants for aid at 
the offices of all local public assistance agencies is regularly 
or routinely reported. In some cities and in some coun- 
ties such exchanges or registration centers exist, but in no 
single instance do all public agencies cooperate as a matter of 
course. This seems to us to be an indispensable minimum of 
cooperation, if duplication of effort and expense is to be 
avoided, and if a reasonable division of labor on an economical 
basis is to be encouraged. The confidential character of the 
information thus recorded and exchanged must, of course, be 
safeguarded and its use be limited to organized social agencies 
of the community. 

The large investment continually to be made by the State in 
the public assistance program of every community permits the 
introduction, on a compulsory basis and with adequate equip- 
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ment and standards of operation, of such a central registration 
bureau. We recommend the enactment of legislation or of 
State regulations which will compel all public assistance 
agencies to record all applications at a central local office, and 
to use such a bureau systematically for the purpose of assuring 
a reasonably economical and thoughtful use of resources for 
the assistance of individuals. 

Consideration should be given to the possibility of develop- 
ing this service in association with that of the State Employ- 
ment Office, whose function both in relation to unemployment 
compensation and to public work programs becomes an im- 
portant cooperative factor in the public assistance service. 

Many counties are too small in the scope of their public 
assistance operations to warrant the maintenance of the full 
equipment which such a bureau requires. By the intervention 
of the State these offices could be organized where it is feasible 
and desirable on a regional basis, with an interchange of in- 
formation between regions through a central State file or 
otherwise. The cost of such an enterprise would be repaid 
many times in the saving of time, effort, and money which it 
would permit and encourage. 


Regional Administrative Areas 


The establishment of the county as the basic unit of opera- 
tion of public assistance services aided by the State should not 
be interpreted as preventing counties from combining into 
areas if they so desire. Provision should also be made in the 
law to permit County Boards of Assistance in adjoining areas, 
and within natural geographic or social regions, to join in the 
establishment of regional Boards of Assistance to take the 
place of County Boards. The administrative and financial 
areas recently established by the State Emergency Relief Board 
have apparently resulted not only in greater economy, as com- 
pared with earlier plans, but have also made possible the focus- 
ing of attention of local administrative units upon their main 
task of serving human needs most promptly and effectively, by 
concentrating the treatment of administrative details in sep- 
arate regional offices. 
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The State Department of Assistance, in the administration 
of its functions, as defined under this program, should give 
serious consideration to the possible advantage of regional 
district offices and organizations for supervision of local ad- 
ministration. The State Department of Assistance should 
also have the authority to encourage and guide such consolida- 
tions wherever, in the light of experience, it is deemed feasible 
and desirable. 
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CONCLUSION 


The problems discussed in this report and the facts from 
which they arise lead the Committee to the emphatic and 
unanimous conviction that a stable, unified, and comprehensive 
program of public assistance and relief in Pennsylvania is an 
imperative necessity and should be enacted at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Two principles, which clearly underlie the recommendations 
in this report, must guide that program: 

On the one hand, the community must be protected against 
the creation or the continuance of dependency in any of its 
citizens beyond the absolute minimum of time and of degree. 

On the other hand, those who, despite every possible effort 
in their own behalf, are compelled to depend upon public help, 
must receive true protection, through adequate uniform pro- 
vision for all their essential needs. 

The people of Pennsylvania are alertly aware of both of 
these problems. They will not long tolerate a program that 
condemns defenseless citizens to the constant threat of slow 
starvation, nor one that exposes the community to the danger 
of reckless distribution of its resources. They will support a 
policy that seeks a true balance between economy and ade- 
quacy; they will not begrudge the expenditures that such a 
policy requires if they have confidence in the integrity and 
efficiency of its administration. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND RELIEF AVAILABLE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
There are nine types of public assistance or relief in Pennsylvania as 


follows: 


Unemployment Relief, as administered by the State Emergency 
Relief Board. 


Federal Works Program, as administered by the Works Progress 
Administration and other Federal organizations. 


Old Age Assistance, as administered by Boards of Trustees of the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund. 


Mothers’ Assistance, as administered by Boards of Trustees of the 
Mothers’ Assistance Fund in 65 counties. 


Pensions for the Blind, as administered by the Boards of Trustees of 
the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. 


Veterans’ Relief, as administered by the State Veterans’ Commission. 


7. Child Welfare Services, as administered by the State Department of 


8. 
9. 


Welfare, Division of Community Work. 
Poor Relief, as administered by Poor Boards. 


Almshouse Care, as administered by the Poor Boards. 


There are in addition five other types of service offered to the citizens 
of Pennsylvania under the Federal Social Security Act as follows: 


i. 


Maternal and Child Health services. 


2. Services to Crippled Children. 


3. 
4, 
5. 


Public Health Services. 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Unemployment Compensation. 
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1. Direct Unemployment Relief 


On December 28, 1931, the State Legislature in Special Session passed 
the First Talbot Act which appropriated the sum of ten million dollars 
for unemployment relief. Under this Act, administration of State funds 
as well as local public funds was delegated to the local Poor Boards 
(except in Philadelphia where administration was placed in the hands 
of the Lloyd Committee). On August 19, 1932, the State Legislature 
created the State Emergency Relief Board, to administer relief to the 
unemployed. Funds were supplied from State and Federal sources, thus 
enabling a single co-ordinated relief administration to function in all 67 
counties of the State. Local public and private agencies assisted in 
administration in some areas. Since December 1, 1935, there has been 
no Federal appropriation for direct unemployment relief in Pennsylvania. 

The State Emergency Relief Board is composed of five ex-officio State 
officials: the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Auditor General, State 
Treasurer, and Speaker of the House of Representatives. The Attorney 
General and Secretary of Welfare serve as advisory members. An Exec- 
utive Director is appointed by the State Emergency Relief Board to act 
as Relief Administrator. Since October, 1936, there have been in opera- 
tion throughout the State six regional financial and statistical offices. 

In 19338, the State Board established County Emergency Relief Boards 
in each of the 67 counties. These local relief boards were given authority 
to set up the machinery for the local administration of unemployment 
relief, with county executives and advisory boards. At the present time 
in 11 counties of the State, the unit of administration is the county. The 
forty-nine additional counties for administrative purposes, are grouped 
into 19 relief areas, with two or more counties in each area. Local boards 
are appointed and approved by the State Emergency Relief Board. 

In addition to the direct relief program, a program of work relief was 
set up under the State Emergency Relief Board in April, 1934, and con- 
tinued to August, 1935; this was closely coordinated with the direct relief 
program. A Local Works Division Director under a State Director was 
placed in charge of work relief. When the Federal Works Program was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1935, work relief was discontinued. 

The State Emergency Relief Board has provided relief in the main to 
needy unemployed and their families. In certain counties where local 
resources were not available or because of a plan of local supplementation 
of unemployment relief grants, the local Emergency Relief Boards have 
provided assistance to cases in which there was no employable person, or 
where the recipient might have been eligible for special grants or pensions 
if funds were available. The program in operation thus demonstrated 
the possibilities of a general assistance program even under an emer- 
gency organization. 

On September 25, 1936, the medical program of the State Emergency 
Relief Administration was discontinued because of lack of funds. On 
October 1, 1936, a system of relief payments in cash began to be instituted 
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throughout the State. Prior to that time, Philadelphia and Allegheny 
counties had been providing relief in cash, while the other counties were 
writing orders for food, clothing, et cetera. At present all the counties 
are functioning on a cash relief basis. At the same time that cash relief 
was inaugurated, there was set up a new relief budget scale. The 67 
counties have been separated into eight groups, and for each of these 
groups a schedule of allowances for fuel and shelter has been worked out; 
the allowance for food and clothing is the same throughout the State. 

In an Act approved August 7, 1936, a limitation was set on the admin- 
istrative expenses of the State Emergency Relief Board. The Act pro- 
vides that these administrative expenses are to be reduced each month so 
that not more than eight per cent can be used for administrative costs in 
January, 1937. 


2. Federal Works Program 


On April 8, 1935, the Congress of the United States passed the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act providing necessary sums to all the States 
for the employment at security wages of employable persons who were 
certified as having been on relief. The Act of 1935 sought to provide 
employment for one eligible worker only from each family on relief in 
May of 1935, but the date for certification of such workers was extended 
to January 15, 1986. Determination of such eligibility was the function 
of the local relief agency. Through certification by the relief agency 
to the employment offices and the Works Program authorities, the pool was 
built up from which employees under the program were drawn. 

On June 22, 1936, a further Federal Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act was passed. Under this Act, the basis of eligibility was changed to 
include all persons in need of relief and the State Administrator was 
given increased authority to certify eligibility. Provision was also made 
for the relief eligibility of workers to be re-examined. Such re-examina- 
tion has resulted in considerable reduction in the number eligible for 
employment. 

Under both the Act of 1935 and the Act of 1936, non-relief employees, 
not to exceed ten per cent of the total, are assigned to supervisory posi- 
tions or to work for which sufficient skilled relief workers were not 
available. 

The direction of this work in each State is in the hands of the State 
Administrator appointed by the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. In each State the work is 
further organized under four departments with a director in charge of 
each as follows: (1) Employment; (2) Finance and Reports; (3) Pro- 
fessional and Women’s Projects; (4) Operations. 

Under the present Works Program in Pennsylvania, the State is di- 
vided into 16 districts, with from one to ten counties in each district. In 
each district the plan for the local organization is the same as for the 
State organization. 
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Funds for the Federal Works Program have come entirely from Federal 
sources, except that the local sponsoring public agency is responsible for 
furnishing some supervisory personnel. The local agency has also been 
responsible for furnishing some supplies necessary for the carrying out 
of the various projects. 


38. Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Fund Act became operative in the State of 
Pennsylvania on December 1, 19384. On June 25, 19386, Pennsylvania 
enacted further legislation in regard to Old Age Assistance, thus con- 
forming to the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act as it applied 
to this type of assistance. The purpose of this recent Act is to provide 
a monthly grant not exceeding $30.00 a month to indigent persons 70 
years of age and over (65 years after January 1, 1940) who are citizens 
of the United States. Applicants must furnish legal proof that they now 
reside in the Commonwealth and have so resided five of the nine years 
immediately preceding application, also that they have so resided con- 
tinuously for one year immediately preceding application, and have a 
legal settlement in the Commonwealth. Absence in the service of the 
United States or the Commonwealth is not deemed to interrupt residence 
if no domicile is acquired outside the Commonwealth. Satisfactory proof 
must be furnished that persons applying have no means of support,* and 
no relative responsible under the law of the Commonwealth and financially 
able to support them. 

Persons applying must not, at the date of application, be inmates of 
any public reform or correctional institution, or public mental hospital. 
The applicant may not have been a professional tramp or beggar within 
two years preceding the application, and must not have voluntarily re- 
linquished or given up any gainful employment without just cause within 
six months preceding application. The applicant shall not have conveyed 
or transferred his or her real or personal property of the value of $500 
or upwards without fair consideration within two years preceding date 
of application. 

The Old Age Assistance Fund is administered locally by the Boards of 
Trustees of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. The Bureau of Assistance, 
State Department of Welfare, has general supervisory responsibility over 
these Boards, makes necessary rules and regulations, sets up standards 
for personnel, and interprets all statutory provisions. 

Pennsylvania’s plan for old age assistance was accepted by the Social 
Security Board on September 15, 1936. This Board granted $3,075,975 to 
cover the care of an estimated number of 95,000 persons from July 1 to 
September 30, 1936, and $3,157,087.50 for the quarter from October 1 to 
December 31, 1936. The monthly statistical report of the Social Security 


*The Board may grant assistance to a beneficiary receiving other relief, assistance, benefit, 
or pension where total received by beneficiary from all such sources shall not exceed 
$30 per month. (Act No. 13, 1936, Section 9, page 4.) 
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Board states that in September, 1936, 48,011 persons received old age 
assistance in Pennsylvania at a cost of $1,039,018 from Federal, State 
and local funds (administrative expenses excluded). The average grant 
was $21.64. There were 80 recipients per 1,000 estimated population 65 
years of age and over. These data were supplied by the Social Security 
Board. 


4, Mothers’ Assistance* 


The Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act became operative in the State of 
Pennsylvania in the year 1913. Since that date, the law has been re- 
vised and on June 18, 1936, and August 7, 1936, the General Assembly 
enacted two laws, to bring Pennsylvania’s Mothers’ Assistance Fund law 
into conformity with some of the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
The purpose of these recent Acts is to provide a monthly grant for poor 
and dependent widows or mothers of proved character and ability whose 
husbands are permanently confined in institutions for the mentally ill, 
and who have dependent children under 16 years of age. Expectant 
mothers of the above groups who have a living child are entitled to 
assistance for the unborn child as well as for their living children. 
Payments are not to continue beyond the time that the law will permit a 
child to secure employment except that such payments shall continue 
until the child is 16 if the child is in school or physically unable to work. 

The mother must be a resident of the State at the time of making appli- 
cation. The child must either have resided in the State for one year 
immediately preceding the application or have been born in the State 
within one year immediately preceding application and the mother must 
have resided in the State for one year immediately preceding the birth. 
The payments must be necessary for the proper maintenance of the child 
in his or her own home; and are discontinued or reduced if the child 
secures employment. The child must be attending school if of proper age 
and physical ability. The maximum allowance is $18 per month for the 
first child; and $12 per month for each additional child. 

The Bureau of Assistance of the State Department of Welfare sets 
standards and has general supervision over the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund in the 65 counties where it now functions. The grant is admin- 
istered in these counties by a Board of Trustees of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund, consisting of seven women appointed by the Governor for a term 
of six years, their terms of appointment overlapping in order to secure 
continuity. By the law of August 7, 1936, the Governor was authorized 
to appoint Boards of Trustees of the Mothers’ Assistance Fund in all 
counties of the State. Two counties, Perry and Pike, which have no 
mothers’ assistance to date, have not petitioned the State Department of 
Welfare for a hearing. 

Pennsylvania’s plan for aid to dependent children was accepted by the 


*Under the Social Security Act, this type of assistance is entitled “Aid to Dependent 
Children in their Own Homes.” 
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Social Security Board on October 13, 1986. This plan provided for the 
care of 41,118 Pennsylvania children. An amount totalling $565,784 per 
month is available for allowances, of which the Federal government will 
pay one-third, or $188,595 a month. This will bring the average grant 
per child to approximately $13.76. These data were supplied by the Social 
Security Board. 


5. Aid to the Blind 


Pensions for the blind first became effective in Pennsylvania in June, 
1934. The original acts were repealed and superseded by a new act which 
was approved in July, 1935. 

Persons eligible for blind pensions must have attained the age of 21 
years, must have resided in the Commonwealth for at least five years 
during the 9 years immediately preceding his or her application for a 
pension, and must have resided therein continuously for one year immedi- 
ately preceding the application. They need not be citizens of the United 
States. In the event that any act of Congress providing Federal aid 
toward pensions for the blind requires recipients to be citizens, persons 
who are not citizens shall receive pensions out of monies appropriated by 
the Commonwealth. 

Eligible persons must not have more than 3/60ths or 10/200ths normal 
vision. They must be unable to earn a livelihood without special training 
and in occupations other than those which can successfully be carried on 
by blind persons. The exact degree of vision is determined by an ophthal- 
mological examination which must be given by an approved ophthalmolo- 
gist chosen by the applicant from a list of qualified persons prepared by 
the State Department of Welfare. The State Department pays $5 to 
these ophthalmologists for each examination. Applicants must not 
refuse to submit to an eye examination, or refuse to give information 
requested by the Department of Welfare. 

Persons eligible must not own real property with an assessed valuation 
of over $5,000; their total income, together with pension, must not exceed 
$100 a month; nor may they be at the date of making application inmates 
of any prison, jail or workhouse, insane asylum or other public reform or 
correctional institution. 

The Blind Pension Fund is administered by the Board of Trustees of 
the Mothers’ Assistance Fund. The State Department of Welfare has 
supervisory responsibility and makes necessary rules and regulations. 
Monthly grants not exceeding $30 per month are provided. 

Pennsylvania’s plan for aid to the blind was accepted by the Social 
Security Board, December 31, 1935, and became effective first in February, 
1936. The amounts granted to Pennsylvania by the Social Security 
Board for direct assistance and for administrative expenses for the 
period, February 1 to March 31, 1936, were as follows: (a) for direct 
assistance, $264,000; (b) five per cent for administrative expenses, 
$13,200; and (c) total Federal advance, $277,200. 
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In February, 1936, there were 6,872 blind individuals receiving aid and 
total payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds, admin- 
istrative expenses excluded, were $205,328 with an average grant of 
$29.88. 

In September, 1936, there were 9,179 blind individuals receiving aid 
with total payments (administrative expenses excluded) of $274,082 with 
an average grant of $29.86, according to data provided by the Social 
Security Board. 


6. Veterans’ Relief 


The Pennsylvania State Veterans’ Commission was created under Act 
177, Administrative Code, April 9, 1929, in order to provide immediate 
and definite although temporary relief to any needy veteran or to the 
families of any deceased or disabled veterans. The law specified as 
eligible “Pennsylvania veterans of any war, or the widows and infant 
children of dependents of such veterans as are sick, disabled or indigent, 
and who are without means.”* Pennsylvania veterans are defined as 
legal residents of Pennsylvania, who are veterans of the Civil War, 
Spanish-American War or World War. 

The Commission first placed its emphasis on aid to veterans residing 
in communities in which relief facilities did not exist. Beginning March 
1, 1932, funds were allocated to counties on a per capita basis. Aid is on 
a temporary basis only, periods ranging from one to nine months and to 
veterans not under care of local welfare agencies. All aid is considered 
on the basis of need. Relief has been furnished in the form of orders 
granted under the supervision of veterans’ organizations or private or 
public welfare organizations such as the Red Cross, the County Relief 
Board and others. 

Appropriations were made directly to the State Veterans’ Commission 
by the Legislature during the bienniums 1929-1931, and 1931-1933. Dur- 
ing the last two bienniums (1933-1985 and 1935-1937), appropriations 
have been made to the Veterans’ Commission directly by the Legislature 
and also by allocations from appropriations made to the State Emergency 
Relief Board. 


7. Care of Dependent Children (Institutions and Agencies)** 


The State of Pennsylvania does not itself supply direct care for depend- 
ent and neglected children away from their own homes.*** The major 


*Act No. 354-A, 1929. Supplementary to this, Act No. 4-E, December 23, 1931, added 
the words “or unemployed.” A new policy was adopted by the Commission in May, 
1933, as a result of passage of the National Economy Act (Public No. 2, March, 1933) 
whereby emphasis in unemployment cases hereafter would be placed on care of the 
disabled unemployed veteran. The policy was further changed in June, 1935. Since 
that time all cases of dependency of unemployed veterans or their families are 
referred to the local County Relief Boards. 

**Designated as Child Welfare Services under the Social Security Act. 

***Eixcept that the State cares for certain dependent children of veterans in the Pennsyl- 

vania Soldiers’ Orphans Industrial School at Scotland, Franklin County. 
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portion of these children are given foster care by private agencies and 
institutions, although a biennial appropriation is made by the Legislature 
for allocations to State-aided homes and to private agencies for child 
placing and the selection of qualified foster homes. During the past ten 
years, this biennial appropriation has ranged from $332,000 to $365,000, 
but dropped in the biennium 1935-1937 to $283,000. In addition to this 
financial responsibility which the State has carried under the Adminis- 
trative Code and special legislation, the family and child welfare unit of 
the Division of Community Work of the Department of Welfare is re- 
sponsible for the supervision of all institutions and agencies caring for 
children away from their own homes. 

The supervisory work of the unit of family and child welfare, Division 
of Community Work includes: visits made to Directors of the Poor in their 
capacity as public child-caring agencies; visits to almshouses and out- 
door relief officials, in the effort to promote the development of poor relief 
along the lines of modern welfare work; visits and recommendations to 
maternity homes and hospitals, day nurseries, and to institutions, both 
public and private, which care for children away from their own families 
or which supervise them in foster homes. The Division undertakes to 
establish standards of child care. It is also responsible for licensing 
infant boarding homes. 

Pennsylvania’s plan for Child Welfare Services, under Title V of the 
Social Security Act, was approved April 7, 1936, by the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Labor. These plans provide for a Rural 
Extension Unit in the Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, to extend 
Child Welfare Services into various counties. A staff of three has been 
appointed to this Unit, and is now functioning. An Executive Committee 
of 11 persons familiar with child welfare problems and selected from all 
parts of the State which has also been appointed by the Secretary of 
Welfare will meet regularly in Harrisburg and advise as the plans 
develop. 

The general plan is to place personnel in one of the public departments 
in each of the counties applying for and receiving assistance. These 
counties are to be predominantly rural or in great need. Salaries and 
traveling expenses of the personnel are to be paid from Federal funds. 
The county must assume other overhead expenses and must provide for 
the maintenance of children. Two counties have already applied for 
this new service and negotiations are being conducted with other counties. 

Pennsylvania’s allotted share of Federal funds for child welfare serv- 
ices was $5,440 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. For each suc- 
ceeding year, approximately $75,000 is to be allotted to Pennsylvania, of 
which $10,000 is a uniform apportionment, and the remainder is to be 
allocated on the basis of the ratio of the rural population of the State to 


the total population. 
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8. Poor Relief 


Pennsylvania in its early history passed a series of laws acknowledging 
the responsibility of the community through its government for the care 
of the poor by both outdoor and almshouse relief. William Penn’s first 
assembly (1682) provided for the care of the poor by the courts, and in 
1705, a general poor law was enacted, based almost entirely on the 
old English law of Queen Elizabeth’s time (1601). The relief of the poor 
was hereby placed under the control of overseers of the poor, with full 
jurisdiction over all types of applicants for relief—able bodied adults, 
children, insane, criminal, crippled, blind, or chronically ill. There have 
been three general revisions of the Poor Laws (1771, 1836, 1925), and 
many special laws have been enacted. 

There are 425 poor districts (ranging in size from small townships to 
large counties) with 967 Directors of the Poor and 85 almshouses. Poor 
Boards vary widely in the number of members, tenure of office, and in 
remuneration of members. Districts are administered by County Com- 
missioners in 22 counties, by elected Directors of the Poor in 27 and by 
appointed Directors in one. Fifteen counties have municipal or inter- 
municipal districts, and two others (Philadelphia and Allegheny Counties) 
have other forms of organization. 

Poor relief is local and decentralized in organization. Some supervi- 
sion by the State Department of Welfare is authorized by law. The 
Division of Community Work of the Department makes inspection of alms- 
houses, and examines and recommends record systems. The Poor Direc- 
tors in each poor district are practically autonomous. 

Funds for poor relief are secured by local taxes on real estate, secured 
either by the levy of a poor tax by the local poor district, or upon requisi- 
tion to the County Commissioners from taxes levied by counties. Tax levies 
for poor relief purposes in 1933 ranged from four-tenths mills to the legal 
limit of ten mills. The General Poor Relief Act provides that Directors 
of the Poor shall keep accurate account of all monies received by them, 
as well as all paid out. There is no provision for obtaining uniform local 
financial administration through coordinative state supervision. 

In recent years, the State has taken over responsibility for increasing 
numbers of persons who formerly would have been a charge upon the 
Directors of the Poor. It has created special funds for mothers’ assist- 
ance, the blind, the aged, dependent veterans, and the unemployed. 


9. Almshouse Care* 
Almshouse care was provided for in the early history of Pennsylvania 


*In Pennsylvania the term ‘“almshouse” legally includes within its meaning the county 
home, poorhouse, home for the destitute, or any other building or place, by whatever 
title designated, where poor persons are maintained at the public expense. (Act of 
1925, May 14, P. L. 762, Article II, ‘“‘Definitions,’ Sections 10d.) In the General Poor 
Relief Act of 1925, the words ‘‘almshouse,” “‘county home,” “‘poor farm,” and “‘poor- 
house” are used interchangeably. Different sections of the State use any one of the 
three terms, according to local custom. In this report, the term “almshouse” is 
used, although with recognition that the larger institutions might well be called county 
hospitals. 
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by the same laws which set up outdoor relief. More recent acts have 
slightly modified and defined almshouse care. In 1883 a law was enacted 
which prohibited the keeping in almshouses for more than sixty days, of 
normal children between the ages of two and sixteen, and requiring 
Directors of the Poor to place such children either in foster family homes 
or in educational institutions rather than to permit them to associate 
permanently with adult paupers. Further legislation during this decade 
paved the way for the removal of indigent insane persons from alms- 
houses to state mental hospitals. Almshouse care was further authorized 
by the General Poor Relief Act of 1925 which codified many prior acts 
and applied to poor districts in all counties of the State except Phila- 
delphia and Allegheny, which are specifically exempted from provisions 
of the 1925 Act and are regulated by prior general and local acts. 

Pennsylvania’s poor districts maintain 85 almshouses, ranging in size 
from a farmhouse with no inmates to an institution housing nineteen 
hundred persons. Forty have less than a hundred inmates each. Forty- 
seven of the 67 counties have county-owned and operated almshouses. In 
the remaining sections of the State, almshouses are operated by the 
township, borough, municipal or mixed district. Three small counties 
and over three hundred townships or boroughs provide no almshouse care. 

Illness is one dominant and outstanding fact which characterizes the 
almshouse population generally. The State Department of Welfare has 
estimated that at least forty per cent of the almshouse inmates are 
chronically ill.* 


LAWS 


Laws affecting unemployment relief, Federal emergency direct relief 
or work programs, the three public assistance services of the State (old 
age assistance, mothers’ assistance, and pensions for the blind), veterans’ 
relief, and the Federal Social Security Act are presented in the following 
list. One law (No. 141, approved May 10, 1923) for old age assistance 
was declare unconstitutional, and has been omitted from the list. No 
attempt has been made to list the scores of special laws affecting poor 
relief and almshouse care, or the acts relating to the supervision by the 
State Department of Welfare of child welfare services. 


FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 


No. 302, 72d Congress. Approved July 21, 1932 
No. 15, 73d Congress. Approved May 12, 1933 
No. 11, 74th Congress. Approved April 8, 1935 
No. 739, 74th Congress. Approved June 22, 1936 


peta ea 


*“Poor Relief Administration in Pennsylvania,” State Department of Welfare, Harris- 
burg, 1934, Bulletin No. 61, p. 137. 
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A. Approved April 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


. Became law December 28, 1931 


Approved August 19, 1932 
Approved August 19, 1932 
Approved August 19, 1932 


. Approved March 30, 1933 
. Approved April 12, 1933 


Approved May 8, 1933 
Approved May 18, 1933 
Approved May 18, 1933 
Approved May 18, 1933 
Approved May 22, 1933 
Approved May 26, 1933 


Approved June 3, 1933 (supplement) 


Approved January 19, 1934 


Approved September 20, 1934 


Approved April 4, 1935 
Approved April 18, 1935 
24, 1935 
Approved May 16, 1935 
Approved May 16, 1935 
Approved May 16, 1935 
Approved May 16, 1935 
Approved May 16, 1935 


. Approved May 20, 1935 


Approved May 29, 1935 
Approved June 14, 1935 


. Approved June 20, 1935 


Approved June 21, 1935 
Approved June 22, 1935 
Approved June 22, 1935 
Approved June 22, 1935 


. Approved July 2, 1935 
. Approved July 9, 19385 


Approved July 15, 1935 
Approved May 27, 1936 
Approved June 24, 1936 
Approved June 25, 1936 
Approved July 14, 1936 
Approved July 14, 1936 
Approved August 5, 1936 
Approved August 5, 1936 
Approved August 7, 1936 
Approved August 7, 1936 
Approved August 7, 1936 
Approved August 7, 1936 
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OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 


Approved January 18, 1934 
Approved January 18, 1934 
Approved June 25, 1936 


MOTHERS’ ASSISTANCE FUND 


Approved April 29, 1913 
Approved June 18, 1915 
Approved July 16, 1919 
Approved May 27, 1921 
Approved May 27, 1921 
Approved May 22, 19238 
Approved May 28, 1923 
Approved April 26, 1929 
Approved August 5, 1932 
Approved May 28, 1933 
Approved May 24, 1933 
Approved July 19, 1935 
Approved June 18, 1936 
Approved August 7, 1936 


BLIND PENSION 


Approved January 17, 1934 
Approved January 17, 1934 
Approved July 9, 1935 


FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


. 271, 74th Congress. Approved August 14, 1935 
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APPENDIX TWO 


ESTIMATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF 


Unemployment can no longer be considered a temporary or emergency 
problem. In any industrial system having a high degree of flexibility, 
particularly under conditions of rapidly changing techniques of produc- 
tion, there will always be a “pool” of unemployed. While the content of 
this “reservoir of unemployed” will be constantly changing, there will 
always be a considerable number of persons in it. At certain times the 
content of the pool will be largely the result of major swings in business 
activity, at other times it will be dominated by seasonal employment 
factors or by rapidly changing methods or techniques of production. 
Furthermore, the pool of the unemployed may be quite large and yet 
certain industries may find it difficult to secure the proper personnel for 
the performance of the tasks in those industries. This is not strange in an 
economy which has carried the specialization of men and machinery to as 
high a degree as we have done in America, and where industries have 
become localized into certain regions of a state or in certain states within 
the nation. 

In the past we have usually closed our eyes to this general problem of 
unemployment and opened them only when the magnitude of the number 
of unemployed was forced upon our attention by certain major declines in 
business activity. This failure to see the problem in its entirety was made 
possible by the fact that as a young and vigorous nation our steps forward 
after a major decline in business activity came rather quickly, and the 
development of new industries did not replace, but rather supplemented, 
the advance of older ones. At the same time, the development of markets 
kept pace with the development of technical advancement in the methods 
of production. 

Students of the problem of employment and unemployment began to 
recognize the changing character of the use of labor during the post-war 
period. Leo Wolman, in his analysis of the problem of unemployment,* 
shows rather clearly that even in our prosperous 20’s there was much 
unemployment. He estimated that in the period 1920 to 1927, inclusive, - 
the number of unemployed persons in the United States was never less 


*Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes, of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment. Herbert Hoover, Chairman. The contents of this report were published 
by McGraw Hill Book Company in 1929 under the title “Recent Economic Changes in 
the United States.’ See particularly Volume 2, Chapter VI, pp. 462-479. 
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than 1,400,000, while in 1927 it was well over 2,000,000. These estimates 
of minimum unemployment do not include agricultural unemployment, 
and it is reasonable to believe that throughout this period we had a 
minimum of at least 2,000,000 unemployed persons, with an average un- 
employment close to 3,000,000 persons, or approximately six per cent of 
the total working population. 

While the number of persons who were unemployed in each of the years 
since 1929 is not known, and the estimates which have been made by 
various organizations or individual students show significant variations, 
all recognized authorities agree that the magnitude of unemployment dur- 
ing this extended period (almost seven years) was unprecedented. The 
following tabulation presents several estimates of unemployment for the 
month of March in the years 1929 to 1936. 


ESTIMATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


American National 
Month Federation of Industrial 
and year Robert Nathan} Labort Conference Board§ 
March, 1929 2,860,000 2,560,310 
March, 1930 4,644,000 4,323,460 
March, 1931 8,280,000 8,132,616 7,003,000 
March, 1932 12,180,000 12,386,722 10,417,000 
March, 1933 15,071,000 15,652,887 13,537,000 
March, 1934 11,577,000 12,420,405 9,664,000 
March, 1935 12,183,000 12,608,127 10,039,000 
March, 1936 11,140,000 12,184,000 9,848,000] 


Although the differences in the estimates indicate that there is no 
absolutely correct measure of unemployment they also make unmistakably 
clear the unprecedented heights to which the true figures of unemployment 
must have reached. Accepting the estimates as merely representative of 
informed opinion it seems reasonable to assume that, at the low point of 
the depression (March, 1933), the number of unemployed persons in the 
United States must have totaled at least 13,000,000. In other words, 
approximately four to five times as many persons were unemployed in 
that month as were unemployed in March of 1929. For March of 1936 
the estimates indicate that there must have been at least 9,000,000 persons 
unemployed. 

In Pennsylvania the problem of unemployment has been at least as 
large proportionally as for the country as a whole. In the period from 
1920 to 1927, then, about 225,000 persons in Pennsylvania on the average 
(six per cent of the State’s working population) were probably unem- 


+Estimate published in International Labor Review, Vol. 33, No. 1, January, 1936. 
+tEstimate published in American Federationist, Vol. 43, No. 11, November, 1936. 
8Revised estimate secured from the National Industrial Conference Board. 
qFebruary, 1936. Estimates since that date discontinued pending revision. 
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ployed, and several times that number have been unemployed during all 
recent years. 

Such sizable reservoirs of unused labor in both State and nation, 
existing over so long a period as that of the recent depression, cannot be 
liquidated immediately even under ideal conditions. It is certainly reason- 
able to assume that several years must elapse before it is possible to 
reduce this tremendous waste of labor power to even such sizable propor- 
tions as 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 in the nation, or 300,000 to 400,000 in 
Pennsylvania. 

In order to obtain a more accurate and realistic picture of the extent 
of unemployment in Pennsylvania and to provide a basis for analyzing 
relief needs, an estimate of unemployment was prepared, by months, 
beginning with January, 1932. This estimate was made possible by two 
important sources of information. First, a census of unemployment had 
been conducted in Pennsylvania in April, 1934. Second, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia prepares a monthly index of employment in 
Pennsylvania which is based upon employment reports from manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing industries throughout the State. This em- 
ployment index covers the period from January, 1932, to October, 1936, 
the last month for which figures are available. 

While these two sources of information make it possible to estimate 
unemployment for the period since January, 1932, there are certain 
limitations which are contained in the original data and in the method 
used which must be made clear. The census of unemployment in Penn- 
sylvania was inaugurated under the Civil Works Administration and 
completed as a work relief project under the State Emergency Relief 
Administration. The census did not enumerate persons living in rural 
farm areas, so that it excludes the approximately 260,000 workers who 
are usually employed in agriculture, forestry and fishing, and about 
220,000 workers in other industries who live in the rural farm areas. 
It did include, however, a group of 210,000 persons who were for the first 
time entering the labor market. The coverage, therefore, although not 
complete, was extensive. . 

The employment index is, of course, based on reports from only a re- 
stricted number of plants in each industry, but on the whole the size of 
the sample seems adequate and should give a reasonably accurate indica- 
tion of changes in employment. 

The method used in this report assumes that unemployment decreases 
in exactly the same amount as employment increases and vice versa. It 
makes no allowance for a normal increase in the number of persons enter- 
ing the labor market nor for the fact that many persons seeking work at 
one time withdraw from the labor market when the principal bread winner 
in the family finds employment. For the period under consideration it is 
believed that these two factors nearly compensate for each other. The 
estimate probably slightly underestimates both employment and unem- 
ployment because of the lack of complete coverage in the 1934 Census. 

The following table presents the estimate of employment and unem- 
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ployment for the period January, 1932, to October, 1936. The figures for 
employment and unemployment in April, 1934, are based upon the Unem- 
ployment Census. The actual census enumeration found 3,455,153 em- 
ployable persons, of which 1,922,347 were employed full time, 563,454 
were employed part time, and 969,352 were totally unemployed. Of those 
enumerated as employed full or part time, 87,727 were employed by 
temporary governmental agencies. Since most of those employed in this 
manner were engaged on works projects, it seemed desirable to add them 
to the number unemployed and subtract them from the number employed. 
On this basis the number of persons employed full or part time in April, 
1934, was 2,398,074, while the number of unemployed persons totalled 
1,057,079. These are the employment and unemployment figures recorded 
in the table for April, 1934, except that they are expressed only to the 
nearest thousand. All of the other figures in the table are derived from 
these figures. 


ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHING 
JANUARY, 1932, TO OCTOBER, 1936* 


Estimate 
Number Number’ 
employed unemployed 


Employment Index 


19382=—= 100 Apr. 1924 = 100 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1932 January 107.9 99.9 2,396,000 1,059,000 
February 105.7 97.9 2,348,000 1,107,000 
March 103.0 95.4 2,288,000 1,167,000 
April 102.0 94.4 2,264,000 1,191,000 
May 100.3 92.9 2,228,000 1,227,000 
June 96.8 89.6 2,149,000 1,306,000 
July 92.6 85.7 2,055,000 1,400,000 
August 93.3 86.4 2,072,000 1,383,000 
September 97.8 90.5 2,170,000 1,285,000 
October 100.9 93.4 2,240,000 1,215,000 
November 100.3 92.9 2,228,000 1,227,000 
December 99.0 SHEL 2,199,000 1,256,000 
1933 January Aes 84.4 2,024,000 1,431,000 
February 91.5 84.7 2,031,000 1,424,000 
March 88.7 82.1 1,969,000 1,486,000 
April 89.9 83.2 1,995,000 1,460,000 
May 92.5 85.6 2,053,000 1,402,000 
June 96.2 89.1 2,137,000 1,318,000 
July 99.0 91.7 2,199,000 1,256,000 
August 103.6 95.9 2,300,000 1,155,000 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of the table. 
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ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHING 
JANUARY, 1932, TO OCTOBER, 1936* 


(Continued) 
Employment Index Estimate 
Number Number 
1932=100 Apr.1934=100 employed unemployed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

September 109.2 101.1 2,424,000 1,031,000 
October 109.5 101.4 2,432,000 1,023,000 
November 110.0 101.9 2,444,000 1,011,000 
December 109.2 2025 2,424,000 1,031,000 
1984 January 102.1 94.5 2,266,000 1,189,000 
February 104.0 96.3 2,309,000 1,146,000 
March 108.3 100.3 2,405,000 1,050,000 
April 108.0 100.0 2,398,000 1,057,000 
May 110.7 102.5 2,458,000 997,000 
June 110.2 102.0 2,446,000 1,009,000 
July 106.9 99.0 2,374,000 1,081,000 
August 106.3 98.4 2,360,000 1,095,000 
September 107.0 99.1 2,376,000 1,079,000 
October 109.2 101.1 2,424,000 1,031,000 
November 108.3 100.3 2,405,000 1,050,000 
December 109.9 101.8 2,441,000 1,014,000 
1935 January 104.3 96.6 2,316,000 1,189,000 
February 106.0 98.1 2,352,000 1,103,000 
March 105.8 98.0 2,350,000 1,105,000 
April 107.0 99.1 2,376,000 1,079,000 
May 106.9 99.0 2,374,000 1,081,000 
June 108.1 100.1 2,400,000 1,055,000 
July 105.3 97.5 2,338,000 1,117,000 
August 105.0 97.2 2,331,000 1,124,000 
September 108.2 100.2 2,403,000 1,052,000 
October 111.6 103.3 2,477,000 978,000 
November 109.2 101.1 2,424,000 1,031,000 
December 113.3 104.9 2,516,000 939,000 
1936 January 106.1 98.2 2,355,000 1,100,000 
February 105.6 97.8 2,345,000 1,110,000 
March 106.7 98.8 2,369,000 1,086,000 
April 111.7 103.4 2,480,000 975.000 


*Footnotes will be found at the end of the table. 
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ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA 
EXCLUSIVE OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND FISHING 
JANUARY, 1932, TO OCTOBER, 1936* 


(Continued) 
Employment Index Estimate 
Number Number 
1932=100 Apr.1934=100 employed unemployed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

May cS bar 6 104.4 2,504,000 951,000 
June 113.7 105.3 2,525,000 930,000 
July t1S.2 104.8 2,513,000 942,000 
August 114.4 105.9 2,539,000 916,000 
September 118.3 109.5 2,626,000 829,000 
October 121.0 112.0 2,686,000 769,000 


*A General Index of employment was prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia and is a weighted index of employment in 68 manufacturing industries and 
11 non-manufacturing industries. Column 2 presents the index on a 1932 base as 
prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank, while Column 3 presents the index when con- 
verted to a base in April, 1934. The change in base was made to facilitate the 
computation of the estimates of employment and unemployment in Columns 4 and 5. 

The estimate of employment was obtained by multiplying the index number in Column 3 
by the number of persons employed in April, 1934 as given by the Unemployment 
Census of that date. This census was conducted as a project under the Civil Works 
Administration and the State Emergency Relief Board. The actual number of persons 
employed as given by the Census, after excluding those employed by temporary 
Governmental agencies was 2,398,074, but for the purpose of estimating we took the 
round figure of 2,398,000. 

The estimate of unemployment was obtained by subtracting the number of persons 
employed in each month as indicated in Column 4 from the total number of persons 
able to work and working or seeking employment as reported by the Unemployment 
Census in April, 1934. The actual number of employable workers reported by the 
census was 3,455,153, but we have used the round figure 3,455,000 so as to obtain 
an estimate in terms of thousands only. 


Having obtained an estimate of employment and unemployment for the 
past, it seemed necessary, even in the light of all the difficulties which 
forecasting involves, to project the employment and unemployment esti- 
mates into the immediate future so as to include the months of 1937. 
This forecast was based upon the following assumptions: 

1. That the rate of improvement in employment between the first ten 
months of 1935 and the first ten months of 1936 would be continued 
during November and December of 1936 and the year 19387. 

2. That the usual seasonal movements would take place during these 
months. 


The following table presents the results of this forecasting procedure 
and if the prediction is realized, unemployment in 1937 will average 
752,000 persons per month. This is a smaller monthly average unem- 
ployment than in any year covered by our estimate, and represents a 
decrease in unemployment since the peak in March, 1933, of approximately 
fifty per cent. A more detailed explanation of the method of projecting 
the estimate is available in the office of the Committee. 

Unemployment in Pennsylvania, even at this reduced level, will still be, 
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in all probability, four times as large as the amount of unemployment 
in 1928. 


PRELIMINARY FORECAST OF EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


Employment Index Estimate 
Number Number 
1932=100 Apr.1934=100 employed unemployed 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1936 November 118.9 110.1 2,640,000 815,000 
December 122.8 jes ye 2,726,000 729,000 
1987 January 114.8 106.3 2,550,000 905,000 
February 116.9 108.2 2,594,000 861,000 
March 119.7 110.8 2,658,000 797,000 
April 1207 111.8 2,682,000 773,000 
May 122;5 113.4 2,719,000 736,000 
June 123.4 114.3 2,741,000 714,000 
July 120-2 111.3 2,670,000 785,000 
August 119.8 110.9 2,659,000 796,000 
September 122.7 113.6 2,725,000 730,000 
October 126.9 117.5 2,817,000 638,000 
November 124.6 115.4 2,768,000 687,000 
December 128.7 119.2 2,858,000 597,000 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NOVEMBER, 1936, TO DECEMBER, 1937* 


*See the footnote at the end of the preceding table. 


The above analysis of the magnitude and duration of unemployment in 
the recent past and the interpretation of this analysis for the immediate 
future is supported by our knowledge of the development of mechanization 
in industry both before and during the depression. In many fields the 
average production per man-hour has largely increased and has propor- 
tionately reduced the number of workers required to produce the same 
output. This process has been somewhat accelerated during the depres- 
sion, especially in later years, since industrialists have been compelled to 
. make drastic economies in order to meet the stern competition as recovery 
progresses slowly out of a period of low purchasing power and low prices. 

In the long run, and for the country as a whole, the improvements and 
economies effected will probably widen the effective market for products, 
for productive machinery, and for auxiliary services and so may set in 
motion forces that ultimately will take up the first slack in the employment 
chain. But this cannot happen promptly or evenly throughout the State. 
There will be times and places where specific changes will create pools of 
unemployment which will not soon be drained off into other work channels. 
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Our past history of recovery from depression shows that the speed of 
the recovery was largely the result of the development of major industries 
which were then in their infancy. The railroad expansion, the growth of 
the automobile industry, the tremendous development of concrete high- 
ways, are illustrations in point. While such developments may occur in 
the future, they are not apparent at this time, and the relative importance 
of such developments probably will be less, since the new industries that 
do develop and expand will be partially offset by retardation in the growth 
of other industries, or perhaps by the actual decline of other industries. 
For instance, the aircraft industry is new and rapidly expanding, and is 
now (August, 1936) employing about five and one-quarter times as many 
persons as it employed in 1923-1925, but the expansion here is still in- 
sufficient to offset declines in other larger and older industries. Rayon 
and allied products now require the employment of more than three and 
one-half times as many persons as in 1923-1925, but this cannot yet com- 
pensate for loss of employment opportunities in other textile industries. 

An analogous change, with similar effects, is strikingly illustrated by 
the experience of the anthracite and bituminous coal regions in our own 
State. The substitution of other fuels, both for industrial and for 
domestic purposes, over the last few years, beginning long before the 
onset of acute general depression, has created unemployment and under- 
employment for thousands of workers, for whom no other economic out- 
lets are yet open.* This problem will contribute largely to the con- 
tinuing relief problem in Pennsylvania. 

We may summarize, therefore, our outlook regarding unemployment 
and the relief of unemployment. Not all unemployed workers require 
relief, but the relief rolls will decline more slowly than unemployment, 
and unemployment more slowly than business activity. 

There are several reasons for this conclusion. First, there are only 
4 to 4.5 families on relief for every ten persons unemployed, and re- 
employment is more likely to reach those still able to maintain themselves 
than those already on relief. Second, increased business activity in some 
important sections and industries will not bring proportional increases 
in employment, because those working part-time will first be given full- 
time employment. In the Pittsburgh region, for instance, man-hours in 
manufacture increased by 83.5 per cent from September, 1934 to Septem- 
ber, 1936, while total employment increased by only 17.9 per cent.** For 
the State as a whole, and for industry as a whole, this discrepancy may 
not be so marked, though there will be some lag in employment on this 
account. Third, business activity in terms of physical output will increase 
faster than either employment or man-hours, since there has been a 
marked increase in output per man-hour. 


*The Committee has sponsored the preparation of a memorandum describing in detail 
the effects of this situation in Fayette County, and its relation to the relief problem. 
Another briefer memorandum on the situation in the anthracite region was prepared 
for our use under the direction of the Schuylkill County Relief Board. 


**Pittsburgh Business Review, October 28, 1936, published by the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Pittsburgh. 
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With this general outlook as a background and on the basis of the un- 
employment estimates presented above it is possible to arrive at certain 
tentative conclusions regarding unemployment relief needs in Pennsyl- 
vania for the last month of 19386 and the months of 1937. Such estimates 
must, however, be based upon certain assumptions. Each of the three 
estimates which follow are based upon three general assumptions: 


1. That employment in the last month of 1936 and for the months of 
1937 will improve, on the average, by about 10,600 persons per 
month. 


2. That for every 10,600 persons employed 4,000 will come from the 
combined relief rolls and will result in the closing of 4,000 cases. 


3. That relief rolls will experience the usual seasonal variation. 


In addition to the general assumptions listed above the estimates are 
differentiated by specific assumptions regarding the Works Program. 
Estimate No. 1 assumes that the Works Program will, throughout 1937, 
continue to carry 244,000 relief certified project workers exclusive of 
those employed on the Transient, Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
National Youth Administration Programs. Estimate No. 2 assumes that 
the Works Program will decrease the number of relief certified project 
-workers by 30,000 persons during December, 1936, but will then maintain 
a constant load of 214,000 project workers. This second estimate is 
probably the one which approximates what will really happen. Even 
though the curtailment is not made during December, 1936, it will prob- 
ably come and although the estimate may not be correct, in so far as the 
individual months are concerned, it should be substantially correct for 
the year as a whole. Estimate No. 3 is made in order to show the extent 
to which the State of Pennsylvania is being assisted by the Federal 
Works Program. In the case of this third estimate we assume that the 
Works Program is completely liquidated during December, 1936. 

The following tabulation presents the three estimates of Direct Unem- 
ployment Relief requirements for the closing month of 1936 and the 
months of 1937. 
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ESTIMATES OF MONTHLY DIRECT RELIEF CASE LOADS 


DECEMBER, 1986——DECEMBER, 1937 


Month and 
Year Estimate No.1 Estimate No.2 Estimate No. 3 
1936 December 12 134,000 134,000 
1937 January 16 137,000 147,000 336,000 
February 13 137,000 147,000 342,000 
March 13 134,000 145,000 343,000 
- April 17 125,000 136,000 326,000 
May 15 114,000 124,000 304,000 
June 12 107,000 117,000 291,000 
July 17 101,000 110,000 280,000 
August 14 97,000 106,000 276,000 
September 18 95,000 104,000 277,000 
October 16 93,000 103,000 280,000 
November 13 88,000 98,000 274,000 
December 18 87,000 97,000 277,000 
Average, 1937 110,000 120,000 300,000 


All these estimates of course are made on the basis of methods which 
seem most reliable. They are, however, only predictive estimates and 
should be considered as such. Any considerable change in private em- 
ployment, or in public Works Programs or in other factors will be re- 
flected in these estimates. 
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APPENDIX THREE 


(Reprinted from Second Preliminary Report of the Pennsylvania 
Committee on Public Assistance and Relief) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


The time has long passed when any large share of the burden of 
financial support of such a program of assistance and relief as is herein 
recommended for the remainder of this biennium can possibly be borne 
by private charity. While private social agencies render substantial 
service in many communities—a service which in the long run perceptibly 
reduces the total charge upon public agencies—this is inevitably an 
uncertain, fluctuating, inequitable and inadequate means of assuring the 
fundamental necessaries of life for any large number of persons. Its 
function is rather to make available preventive and supplemental per- 
sonal services, to disclose and to satisfy needs not yet recognized as 
requiring public provision, and to explore and to demonstrate suitable 
methods of administration of assistance services. 


Private Contributions 


No proof is required of the totally inadequate sums available to private 
social agencies for the performance of even these functions, and the 
increasing difficulties they have experienced as the depression lengthened. 
Evidence is still more abundant that funds available to these private 
agencies for direct relief are constantly dwindling. Reports made monthly 
since 1929 to the Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
by agencies in twelve urban centers of Pennsylvania, clearly portray the 
situation. Following a fluctuating rise during the first two years of the 
emergency, strenuous efforts to meet the desperate need, in the absence 
of suitable public provision, brought private relief funds to a peak total 
of $7,018,464 in these cities in 1931. During 1932 there was even heavier 
reliance upon private charity, and the total of private relief funds reached 
$9,010,676. Public funds, particularly State funds, then became available, 
and private relief quickly returned to the lower level of earlier and per- 
haps more normal years. Even if the peak gifts could have been main- 
tained, the amount contributed from private charity for direct relief 
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would have constituted only a small fraction of the amount required, as 
indicated in the following summary of public and private relief distributed 
in these twelve cities, year by year, during the depression: 


Year Total relief Private relief Public relief 
1929 $ 3,267,134 $1,185,902 $ 2,081,232 
1930 4,054,806 1,698,777 2,356,029 
1931 13,949,745 7,018,464 6,931,281 
1932 25,787,127 9,010,676 16,776,451 
1933 44,028,760 1,762,591 42,266,169 
1934 75,376,997 1,211,339 74,165,658 
1935 121,685,830 881,291 120,804,539 


It is obvious, then, that the financing of the assistance program is a pub- 
lic problem, and as such has to be faced frankly and treated adequately by 
public authority through taxation and not left to the uncertainties and 
inadequacies of individual voluntary donations. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance 
and Relief, popularly known as the Goodrich commit- 
tee, has submitted to Governor Earle seven recommen- 
dations proposing a sweeping reorganization and 
consolidation of all forms of public assistance under 
State supervision with local control. 

Major recommendations call for a permanent organ- 
ization for the handling of unemployment relief, and 
the consolidation of its supervision, together with that 
of other assistance services in a new State department, 
to be known as the Department of Assistance. 

Of equal importance from the viewpoint of the tax- 
payer is a recommendation that the State’s two- 
hundred-year-old poor board system, supported by a 
direct tax on real estate, be abolished, and that all 
forms of assistance in the homes be financed by the 
State through budgeted appropriations. 


THE NEED FOR SUCH REORGANIZATION 


The outstanding features of Pennsylvania’s assist- 
ance machinery are its complexity and lack of uni- 
formity. It remained for the depression, with hundreds 
of thousands dependent on relief, to focus public 
attention on its inadequacy and contradictions. 
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In the past, due to the entrenchment of the State’s 
425 poor boards, represented by nearly 1,000 office 
holders, efforts have been directed toward reform 
rather than to fundamental change. Progress that has 
been made has been in the form of withdrawals of 
responsibility, as in the case of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund, established in 1913, and, more recently, the 
establishment of old age assistance and blind pensions. 

Establishment of the State Emergency Relief Board 
in the summer of 1932, through which all State and 
Federal funds for unemployment relief have since been 
spent, admitted failure of the old system. 

Governor Earle came into office shortly after a Wel- 
fare Department report had revealed the slipshod 
manner in which poor boards had distributed the $10,- 
000,000 First Talbot Act Fund, appropriated for dis- 
bursement by the State Legislature late in 1931, when 
the first of a series of crises was caused by the policy 
of hand-to-mouth planning. Since 1931 not a single 
year has passed without an emergency arising, involv- 
ing several times, as in the spring of 1936, a complete 
stoppage of relief. 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 


In December, 1935, Governor Earle appointed the 
Pennsylvania Committee on Public Assistance and 
Relief to study the entire question, with a view to sub- 
stituting for the present chaotic condition, an efficient 
State-wide system providing a realistic approach to 
this greatest of all present-day problems. 

The Committee’s recommendations, supported by the 
findings of a technical staff during the past year, are 
herein presented to the public, together with a brief 
summary, giving reasons for the Committee’s decisions. 


ia 


II. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE FUTURE NEED FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

That a State-wide program of public assistance and 
relief to meet the present need and adjustable to chang- 
ing conditions in the future be maintained in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The wide range of existing public assistance and 
relief services represents the response of the State to 
the recognized needs of hundreds of thousands of its 
people. The State has already accepted its responsibility 
to assure assistance to these unfortunates. These needs 
fluctuate. Certain forms and kinds of problems are 
known to be fairly constant and universal, such as old 
age, blindness, orphanhood, and widowhood. Others, 
such as unemployment relief, rise and fall with chang- 
ing economic and social conditions. The Committee is 
certain that State-wide public assistance and relief 
cannot be dispensed with. The outlook for the imme- 
diate future indicates that the need for help will con- 
tinue, although changing in size and type. 


A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


That Pennsylvania’s program of public assistance of 
needy persons at home—including general poor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
own homes (known as mothers’ assistance), and in 
foster homes, old age assistance, and aid to the blind— 
be unified and simplified and be administered through a 
single public organization in each county, subject to 
supervision by a single permanent department of the 
State government. 


The consolidation of administration of all public 
assistance services will eliminate confusion and conflict 
in policy, will avoid duplication and facilitate eco- 
nomical and efficient operation, and will protect the 
person in need against delay, neglect, and unnecessary 
hardship. The value of consolidation is already ap- 
parent in the operation of the Mothers’ Assistance 
Fund boards, which have also taken over the adminis- 
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tration of old age assistance and blind pensions. Ex- 
perience shows that administrative costs per unit of 
service are substantially reduced as the volume of 
service under a single organization increases. 


III. STATE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


That locally administered public assistance of indi- 
viduals and families in homes be supervised and stand- 


ardized by the State government through a new Depart- 
ment of Assistance. 


The State government has an obligation to assure 
reasonably equal opportunity for public help to all its 
citizens who are in need. It must, therefore, establish 
and enforce basic general standards determining the 
conditions under which needy persons, wherever they 
may live, shall be entitled to public help, and the forms 
and amounts of help which shall be available to them. 
This involves State supervision of local administration, 
but not direct State administration of assistance. Re- 
definition of State and local responsibilities, providing 
an adequate measure of home rule along with adequate 
State supervision, can best be attained by creation of 
a new State Department of Assistance, replacing the 
State Emergency Relief Board and absorbing certain 
functions of the Department of Welfare. This Depart- 
ment of Assistance should be administered by an execu- 
tive of cabinet rank, appointed by the Governor. There 
should also be a State Board of Assistance appointed 
for overlapping terms of six years by the Governor to 
observe and advise in matters of administration, to 
recommend and approve rules and regulations and to 
assure a fair review of administrative decisions affect- 
ing the rights of applicants and recipients of aid. Such 
a consolidation of State supervision will make possible 
important economies in the organization and use of 
personnel and in general operations, will permit flexible 
contraction or expansion of the organization as needs 
require, and will insure unity of the policy and pro- 
cedure under a single leadership. It will also permit 
more effective cooperation with the Federal government. 


IV. LOCAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


That direct administration of general outdoor relief, 
unemployment relief, aid to dependent children in their 
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own homes (mothers’ assistance) or in foster homes, 
old age assistance, and aid to the blind, be under the 
immediate direction of a County Board of Assistance in 
each county, composed of representative citizens of the 
local community, serving without pay except for neces- 
sary expenses, and charged with the responsibility for 
determining policies of public assistance to be applied 
in the county, subject to minimum standards established 
by the State Department of Assistance; 

That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Boards, the Old 
Age Assistance Fund Boards and the Emergency Relief 
Boards, where they exist, be abolished and their func- 
tions taken over by the County Boards of Assistance; 

That the county, district, township, and borough Poor 
Boards be abolished immediately and their powers, 
duties, rights, and privileges with respect to outdoor 
relief and the care of dependent children be transferred 
to the County Board of Assistance, and their powers, 
duties, rights, and privileges with respect to almshouse 
and other institutional care be transferred to the County 
Commissioners of the county; with the further pro- 
vision that persons now serving as Directors of the Poor 
shall become employees of the County Commissioners 
until the expiration of the terms now being served, and 
that the County Commissioners shall also be charged 
with ultimate residual responsibility, now lodged with 
the poor districts, to provide assistance for such needy 
persons as may fail to receive aid from other sources. 


Responsible participation of local citizens in adapt- 
ing State policies to local needs, in the direct admin- 
istration of public assistance in local communities, is 
essential. This can be achieved through the creation of 
a unified Board of Assistance in each county to take 
the place of Poor Boards, Mothers’ Assistance Boards, 
Old Age Assistance Boards, and Emergency Relief 
Boards. Subject to minimum requirements fixed by 
the State Department of Assistance, these County 
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Boards of Assistance would approve policies and stand- 
ards, modes of procedure, and the extent of organiza- 
tion required for local administration. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


That the financial cost of public assistance in all the 
forms to be administered by the County Boards of 
Assistance be assumed by the State; 

That specific appropriations be made to the State 
Department of Assistance for each form of public assist- 
ance, and that an additional appropriation to a reserve 
fund be made to the State Department of Assistance, 
which can be allocated to any one of these funds, or to 
the payment of necessary additional services undertaken 
by County Boards of Assistance in accordance with law. 


At present the Poor Boards in the counties are 
spending approximately $18,000,000, annually raised by 
a direct tax on real estate. In addition, the counties 
are paying approximately one-third of the total ex- 
penditures for the Mothers’ Assistance Fund and up to 
six per cent of the cost of administering the Old Age 
Assistance Fund. The participation of counties in 
these two State-aided programs, which cost the counties 
approximately $2,500,000 during the past year, is 
mandatory. In view of the financial conditions of most 
counties, their tax burdens and tax delinquencies, the 
Committee believes it is wise and just for the State to 
assume the full financial cost of the public assistance 
services in which the State participates. This will repre- 
sent a saving of approximately $10,000,000 annually in 
local taxation. 


A. COVERAGE OF ASSISTANCE 


That the Commonwealth retain for the present at 
least, Mothers’ Assistance (aid to dependent children), 
old age assistance and blind pensions, as classifications 
of assistance services to facilitate the use of Federal 
grants-in-aid under the Federal Social Security Act for 
each of these services; 

That the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act be amended 


so as to assure assistance with Federal aid, for additional 
dependent children under sixteen years of age, includ- 
ing any child ‘“‘who has been deprived of parental sup- 
port or care by reason of the death, continued absence 
from home, or physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent,” and who is living in the home of other close 
relatives, as permitted under the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935; 

That the Old Age Assistance Fund Act be amended 
so as to assure assistance with Federal aid, to aged per- 
sons 65 years of age and over (instead of 70 years of 
age and over under the present act), as permitted under 
the provisions of the Federal Social Security Act of 
1935; 

That County Boards of Assistance administer a gen- 
eral relief program under the supervision of the State 
Department of Assistance, thus combining the outdoor 
relief responsibilities of the State and County Emergency 
Relief Boards with those of the Poor Boards, in order 
to aid those individuals in need who would not be eligible 
under the present or the recommended amendments of 
the Mothers’ Assistance Fund Act, or of the Old Age 
Assistance Fund Act, or under the present Pension 
Fund for the Blind Act; 

That public assistance shall be administered in such a 
way as to afford every possible incentive to beneficiaries 
of aid to strive to regain their power of self-maintenance 
and to discharge their proper responsibilities to them- 
selves, to their dependents and to the community. 

These proposed changes will make it possible for 
the Commonwealth to avail itself of the maximum pro- 
visions of grants-in-aid from the Federal government. 

The Federal government will provide on a monthly 
basis up to $6.00 for one child, and $4.00 for each 


additional child, and up to $15.00 for each aged or 
each blind person receiving a pension in the State, if they 
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meet the eligibility requirements specified in the 
Federal act. The expansion of the program will bring 
some additional cost upon the State, which, however, 
will be somewhat compensated for by the transfer of 
these cases from unemployment relief funds, poor re- 
lief, and other similar funds. 

Combining the outdoor relief functions of the Poor 
Boards with the unemployment relief responsibility of 
the State will, in essence, set up a general relief pro- 
gram, State-supervised and financed, and administered 
through the County Boards of Assistance. The various 
services can be harmonized in so far as possible in 
administration. 


B. ELIGIBILITY AND ADEQUACY. 


That the requirements for determining the eligibility 
of individuals or families for aid among the various 
types of assistance be standardized in so far as possible 
in administration ; 

That the basis of eligibility for all forms of assistance 
to be administered under the new County Boards of 
Assistance shall be as nearly similar as possible for all 
services, namely, the actual need of assistance; 

That the amount of the grant available to any eligible 
dependent person shall be the extent of this need, 
established in accordance with administrative regula- 
tions of the State Department of Assistance, allowing 
for fluctuations in living costs; 

That the present plan of providing assistance or re- 
lief in cash should be continued; 

That a program for necessary medical care should be 
included among the services provided to dependent 
persons. 

The Committee sees no logic in specifying in the law 
the maximum amount for a monthly grant allowed in 
the three assistance services—mothers’ aid, old age 
assistance, and blind pensions—with amounts which 


obviously differ among the services, which vary from 
time to time and from place to place, and which, 
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especially for mothers and children, are lower than 
living costs at even a minimum level of health and 
decency. We believe that leeway in administration, as 
allowed to the State Emergency Relief Board in the 
establishment of their grants, is more desirable than 
maximum limits set by law. Under such a plan, grants 
are based on need computed on the basis of a budget, 
covering the actual cost of necessities, and adjusted by 
administrative regulations for deductions because of 
available resources of the applicant or his family 
properly applicable to current living expense. A wise 
administrator thus can make the best use of the 
available appropriations in terms of individual cases 
and need not be forced to hold rigidly to a maximum 
amount obviously below that needed by many of those 
receiving aid. 

The Committee believes that the budgets should be 
adjusted to actual prices of necessities in the various 
communities and that the new State Department of 
Assistance should be instructed to secure data at rea- 
sonably frequent intervals on the actual cost in the 
several counties of the necessary items entering into 
the budget of families receiving assistance. 


MERIT SYSTEM 


That all officers and employees in the State Depart- 
ment of Assistance, other than those in policy-determin- 
ing positions, and all officers and employees under all 
County Boards of Assistance, be placed under the merit 
system. 


While the Committee is not yet prepared to recom- 
mend the details of a merit system for the assistance 
services, it strongly favors the establishment of such a 
system by act of the legislature. The merit system is 
now widely prevalent in the public service of the 
United States, has been endorsed by leaders of public 
opinion in many fields, is held in high esteem by the 
general public, and has contributed much to better 
government. That it is greatly needed in the assistance 
services of the State is indicated by the fact that in 
several states it has been introduced voluntarily by the 
departments administering unemployment relief. 
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THE NEXT STEP 


Recommendations made by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Public Assistance and Relief will be the 
subject of legislative action during 1987. Together 
they are designed to give Pennsylvania a coordinated, 
common sense public assistance program which will be 
adequate to protect the health and future of persons in 
need, and at the same time give assurance that public 
funds provided for relief will be guarded carefully and 
spent wisely. Advantages to both recipients of relief 
and to those who must pay the bill may be summarized 
as follows: 


Substitution for the present archaic system, with 
its tangle of overlapping boards, a State-wide sys- 
tem supervised by the State but with local adminis- 
trative control. 


Definite economies in operation as a result of uni- 
form auditing, consolidation of offices, and elimination 
of duplication in case work. 


Assurance of efficient personnel through the adop- 
tion of the merit system in the selection, assignment 
and promotion of such personnel. 


Relief to real estate through the abolition of the 
poor boards and the financing through indirect taxa- 
tion by the State of all assistance to individuals or 
families in their homes. 


Uniformity in the distribution of relief to those in 
need, by centralizing in each community the adminis- 
tration of various categories of relief, such as 
mothers’ assistance, old age assistance, blind pensions 
and unemployment relief. 
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Making possible uniform and complete statistical 
records of those receiving relief in order that precise 
information will be available at all times for intelli- 
gent planning and action. 


Enabling the State of Pennsylvania to enjoy to the 
fullest extent grants-in-aid made available by the 
Federal Social Security Act of 1935, through compli- 
ance with the requirements of the Act. 


Widespread knowledge and understanding of the 
committee’s recommendations is recognized as the 
greatest guarantee that they will be put into effect. 


A CITIZENS’ PROGRAM 


Membership of the Goodrich Committee brought to 
the conference table widely divergent points of view. 
But, when divergent viewpoints were debated, common 
agreement was reached on each proposal. It is a matter 
of Committee record that each recommendation was 
approved in principle without a dissenting vote. 

To the members of the Committee, the exchange of 
viewpoints, the debate, at times warm, but invariably 
contributing to agreement and understanding, has 
proved a graphic experience in democracy. To them 
it has brought home vividly the appreciation that the 
problem of unemployment and public assistance, while 
grave and challenging, is to be feared only when the 
community refuses to face it intelligently and cour- 
ageously. 

The Committee feels that it has charted a way for 
Pennsylvania which, if enacted into law, may serve as 
an example to the rest of the nation. It believes that al- 
most any group of responsible citizens of the State, 
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confronted with the same factual information, would 
propose substantially the same program. It is con- 
fident that the people of Pennsylvania will see it as a 
truly American approach to the whole problem. 


The complete report may be obtained by writing 
to the Pennsylvania Committee on 
Public Assistance and Relief 


3340 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


December 15, 1936 
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PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 


During September, 1936, a total of $23,182,242 was spent for 
unemployment relief and various forms of public assistance 
provided as follows: 
Federal State Local 
$15,860,170 $6,164,034 $1,158,038 


On October 30, 1936, approximately 1,500,000 persons re- 
ceived public assistance in one form or another. The num- 
bers by categories were: 


State Emergency Relief Administration.......... 431,000 
Beeran Works Program 2... seco. cee ee ee 925,000 
OS SASS SDT en a ee 52,000 
MIE PTSSISGAHEE 86 ei ie ss aie Sea ed ea eden 30,800 
ES) SRA 2 Sh a ge ae ee 9,400 
De enrener is Hie eye ok PY sea EE Sis ube end ONY, 4,200 
Me eee CM ILGGN ie ice 5 = ss [a ein an Si oe wie yaoi olin 15,200 
Outdoor Poor Relief (exclusive of approximately 

13,000 persons in almshouses) ................ 97,000 


In each county there are nine distinct types of public assist- 
ance administered by at least five independent organiza- 
tions: 


County or Area Emergency Relief. 

Mothers’ Assistance. 

Old Age Assistance. 

Blind Pensions. 

County, Township, Borough, or District Poor Relief. 
County Commissioners (care of dependent children). 
Juvenile Courts (care of dependent children). 
Veterans’ Relief. 

Works Progress Administration. 


These organizations are in turn supervised by four State- 
wide organizations: 


State Department of Welfare. 
Mothers’ Assistance. 
Old Age Assistance. 
Blind Pensions. 
In some measure Poor Relief and Child Care. 
State Emergency Relief Board. 
Veterans’ Commission in the State Department of Military 
Affairs. 
State Office of the Federal Works Progress Administration. 
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